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THTC  PAtITimiN  »'■  SOMERSET 
ecus  rf  '*\fO  •*  ;«»  S  EXCEP¬ 
TION'  sL  IHiR.-it  TFR 


Bis  Powers  and  AbHlttas— “A  Man 
Made  on  Purpose— Rfs  Kind 
Complete  In  Bins  ” 


Rp«ol*l  Correspondence  of  th  >  Times. 

Somerset,  Apr ii  28. — I  write  to-dty 
from  a  Doted  locality,  the  seat  of  justice 
of  a  county  noted  f ’<  r  its  production  of 
numerous  distinguished  men  of  one  of 
whom  especial  meniion  is  made. 

Somerset  county,  which  has  no  navi¬ 
gable  stream,  is  situated  far  inland  and 
for  a  long  time  was  io  an  equal  degree 
out  off  from  the  advanced  civilization 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  sturdy  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  the  limitation  and  re- 
■  raint  of  life  under  suoh  circumstances 
there  is  no  oouaty  in  the  State  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  production  of  men  of 
mark.  Somerset,  which  lies  among  the 
mountain  oounties  of  Pennsylvania, 
spread  over  the  juncri in  of  two  ridges 
of  the  Allegheny  chain,  which  gives 
Gen.  Ogle’s  theatre  and  i‘s  people  who 
cast  the  company  for  the  drama  of  his 
life  were  in  such  krer  itg  wi'h  him  as  if 
they  had  been  made  tor  him  and  he  for 
them. 

Alexander  Ogle  wts  an  exceptionally 
heroic  charaoier,  as  wre  Napoeon, 
Cromwell  and  Jackson.  Doctor  Wiiiiam 
Elder  in  a  sketch  i  f  Lneral  Ogle  says: 
‘•He  was  not  one  of  a  litter.  He  was 
made  on  purpose,  and  his  kind  was 
complete  in  him.  He  was  of  a  breed 
which  leaves  no  heirs  and  ne-  ds  no  suc¬ 
cessor.”  He  was  the  patriot  politician 
of  Somerset  oounty,  the  acknowledged 
great  man  of  the  world  he  lived 
in.  Although  Bot  an  educated  man,  as 
ha  owed  nothing  but  reading  and  writing 
in  his  mother  toDgue  and  simple  arith¬ 
metic  to  the  school,  his  instincts  were 
large  and  true,  his  feelings  so  honest 
and  earnest  and  ail  his  aims  so  jus; 
and  generous  that  he  always  found  the 
truth  and  right  by  sympathy  with  their 


sentiment  and  was  ever  sura  of  the  re¬ 
quired  infipiration  at  the  moment  of  his 
need.  While  he  was  not  deeply  read 
in  history,  civil  policy,  law  or  genera! 
literature,  knowing  no  art  or  science  as 
a  system,  he  was  none  the  less  equal  to 
any  emergency.  Suoh  was  his  native 
strength  and  readiness  at  all  poin's  •’ h».r 
in  a  representative  career  of  forty  years 
in  the  State  and  National  Leg  is  mores 
and  the  incidental  contact  with  the 
great  men  in  politics,  he  was  never  non  • 
plussed  by  his  defects  of  education.  In 
publio  debate  and  conversation  be  was 
remarkable  for  tact,  blunt  wit  and  ef 
feotive  eloquence;  besides,  he  had  a 
voice  and  manner  of  declamation  which 
injured  the  recaption  of  everything  ho 
uttered.  , 

WHO  OGLB  WAS. 

Alexander  Ogle  was  a  man  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  finely  propor¬ 
tioned,  with  great  depth  of  chest.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  oeurage  and  confidence, 
and  at  the  age  of  forty  five  was  th8  ac¬ 
knowledged  great  man  of  the  world  lie 
lived  in.  He  was  a  very  singularly  odd 
man,  not,  a  whit  made  np  <.  r  aff-oted 
and  without  an  ii,ta  of  pretence  in  him. 
He  was  honest  as  s?e:;l  and  as  open  as 
daylight.  Ha  was  all  aliv; ;  every  mo¬ 
ment  had  its  purpose  and  every  action 
a  determinate  drift.  Ho  knew  every¬ 
thing,  could  do  everything  and  took  the 
responsibility  of  everything  Ha  was 
the  patriotic  politician  of  Somerset  coun- 
!  ty  and  for  ha  f  a  century  did  its  think- 
I  ir<g,  managed  i*s  business,  projected  its 
public  roads  and  every  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  policy  of  i  s  community. 

General  Ogle  was  a  Democra- — a 
Democrat  in  the  besr  significance  of  the 
term.  I  deem  it  pertinent  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ef  this  correspondence  *o  give  a  few 
extracs  from  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
delivered  by  the  General,  which  1  e  >pv 
from  the  bock  entitled  “Periscopes  on 
Current  Subjects,  Extemporaneously 
Treated,”  by  Dr.  Wiiiiam  Eider,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1854.  The  oration  was  deliv¬ 
ered  at.  Offee  Springs,  a  mile  from  the 
town,  in  1833.  Ttie  meering  was  made 
up  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  of  the 
Doiahborhood,  mustered  en  masse.  Ia 
the  course  of  hia  remarks  the  General 
said: 

“My  dear  fellows,  you  don’t  under 
stand  it,  but  it  is  clear  as  light  that  the 
L  *rd  reigr.e'h  and  the  devil’s  a  fool.  I 
kuow  i  ;  in  three  sec-re  yettrs  and  ten  I 
never  saw  the  righteous  forsaken  nor 


bis  sat'd  begging  bread.  •'  S’rettjjjl  'your- 
salves  up  in  the  light;  swell  year  breams 
in  the  upper  air.  If  you  go  nosing 
about  in  the  dirt  for  a  living  aod 
dezing  in  the  mud  for  enjoyment 
the  shadow  of  a  l«»f  wilt  hide  the  who  t 
heaven  form  your  eight.  P;^s  have  no 
prospects.  The?  grout  when  ifa«y 
foriablo  and  squeal  whan  they  are  hur 
«ud  they  don’t  uudi-rstand  the  coune  of 
tilings.  And  if  any  fine  fellow  here  fic:s 
fos  bri:titn  rising  he  B  rows  who  I  saeao  by 
the  parable.  *  *  *  I  was  among  tbr>‘« 
grtvn  hills,  aar  dear  fellow  ardsanr*,  before 
.the  oldent  tvf  you  were  horn,  aod  snipes  abd 
night  owls,  did  you  ever  rie’ec-  any  hnmbpg 
ia  mt?  If  you  did,  cut  -  i*h  it.  I’m  >8 
tiled  of  barkiag  that  I  w>>uld  like  to  make* 
a  bite.  Try  your  teeth  on  this  tough  old 
hide,  ye  whiopersnapfers.  There’s  "food 
in  roe  that  would  ssonkeyon  drunk  as  blazes 
for  the  rest  of  yonr  lives  and  g  ve  your  first 
peep  of  glcry  that  ev<? r  orasned  upon  your 
benighted  souls.  Didn’t  I  tell  -your  re* 
spcctable  daddies  that  they  were  making 
fools  of  themselv  s  in  tbe  wsi«Sry  iBSurrec 
tiotf?  W hen  Wa^hfng'-  n  came  to  Beiford 
with  thiiarmy  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
rocked  under  his  fo»  ste  ep*,,  the  dinainuUvt 
man>kins  that  d sneed  file  -  drunken  tnonkew 
around  their  pig  nut  ifoertv-t^J*  in  the 
diatB  Jod  over  there  trembled  ia  their  shoes 
till  you  ennid  hear  their  toe  nails  jingle 
I  was  a  Democrat,  a  Jeflkr**niao  D  i;»oo!"»t. 
then,  e*  I  am  now,  bot  I  wasn’t  a  detna 
gogue,  «  coward  or  a  broad  mouthed  brawls; 
against  my  coastry,  ia  Uws  and  its  GonssL- 
tution. 

FIGHTING  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


‘‘Your  grandmammas  can  tell  yom 
what  a  rumpus  tkesa  same  ninnies  raised 
around  me  for  the  first  wagon  road  over 
the  mountains  to  Pittsbnrg.  It  weald 
break  up  the  pack  horse  men,  f -nwoth, 
and  the  tavern-keepers  and  the  horse- 
breeders  would  be  rained.  wb«a  ouo 
wagon  <son"d  carry  as  much  salt,  bar 
Iron  and  brandy  from  Be  Uitnore  as  a 
whole  caravan  of  half-starved  mountain 
f  rames. 

“After  a  while,  when  the  prosperity 

they  bad  which  they  at  first  reacted 

poured  down  upen  them  trom  a  spent, 

they  went  crazy,  and  I  was  mrbbed 
again  for  standing  by  Simon  Snyder’s 
veto  of  that  batch  of  sbinplastnr  banks 
which  the  Legislature  chartered  by 
a  two- third  vote  and  gave  yen  your 
keepsakes  of  Owl  Creek  and  Mutton- 
town  bills,  and  now,  wheeling  spe,  as 
mnoh  too  far  as  you '  went  haw  btfere, 
you  are  bellowing  at  the  top  of  your 
voice  and  the  end  of  your  wits  against 
all  bank  paper.  Is  it  anv  wonder  that 
I  keep  up  my  old  grudge  at  the  devil 
for  making  such  people  ? 

“There  is  a  common  school  svsfom 
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which  t  have  been  laboring  f< 
is  at  last  fairly  on  foot.  See 
keep  it  alive  and  make  atswer  the 
glorious  purpose  of  its  es, abashment.  j, 
Yhrn’t  clip  it  down  to  nothing  by  vonrj- 
beggarly  economy.  I  wish  to  the  Lord  ! 
that  you  understood  thinking  as  well  a« 
you  do  eating  and  could  feei  an  ompt;*  \ 
head  as  paiulaliy  as  an  empty  stomach  j 
Can’t  you  understand  that  keeping  : 
money  in  your  pockets  16  not  saving 
it  ?  A  doihr  in  a  buckskin  purse  won’t  i 
breed  a  sixpence  iu  a  hundred  jenrajl 
but  employed  wisely  in  the  service  ol ! 
the  8cnl  or  body  it  will  bless  the  one  and 
glorify  the  other.  If  you  caa’t  see  th. 
policy  of  cdaoa'irn  make  a  religion  of 
it.  Introduce  your  children  there,  fori 
every  good  thought  h>  m  guardian  aDge' 
to  the  dear  little  lambs.  And  don’t 
stop  just  where  reading,  writing  and 
ari'hmetis  can  be  worked  into  dollar* 
and  dimts.  Carry  *bem  through  and 
over  this  sojdid  world  into  God’s  world! 
— up  to  the  cuc’c  of  the  heavens  where] 
He  si‘8,  governing  the  universe  by  Hi* 
laws.  Every  discovery  iu  the  truths  of 
nature  is  so  far  into  the  counsel  and 
confidence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Only 
the  man  who  has  the  mind  of  God  is  i 
God-like.  Now.  for  heaven’s  sweet' 
sake,  educate  your  children.  You  may 
talk  stupidities  about  the  salaries  of 
public  tfficers  as  you  did  against  me  for  ' 
voting  a  gentlemanly  per  diem  to  the' 
memoers  of  Congress,  but  don’t  cheapen  i 
your  schoolmasters  till  nobody  but 
bankrupt  cobblers,  cripples,  consamp-' 
tives  and  such  other  incapables  can  be  I 
got  to  serve  you  for  very  shabb’mess 
of  salary.  Buy  cheap  store! 
goods  if  you  like,  for] 
when  they  wear  cut  yen  will  know  i  : 
and  can  replace  them.  Buy  enything  1 
cheap  but  cheap  'aient.  Drn’t  venture  I 
upon  that  speculation,  for  you  ers  n  >  I  1 
judgeti  of  :ba  article.  The  cniy  way  fori 
yiu  to  insure  -he  <xoeileooe  of  the  vr 
tide  is  by  liberality  of  the  pr  mium 
which  you  will  off  r  for  it.  That  wi:i 
bring  the  genuine  into  market  and  the 
bogus  will  he  clearly  exposed  by  to©  dif  I 
lorcroe  in  the  ring,  weight  aod  shine.  ' 

“I  go  in,  ye  see,  for  th*  ar»s  of  peac*-,  I 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  s!i  rha; 
b’esef'9  and  tmbel  ishes  tie  life  of  rms;  y 
but.  I  would  not  forget,  on  this  great 
Sabbalh  day  cf  the  nation,  the  gfor* 
our  oountry  has  wrn  on  the  battle-field 
and  cm  the  wave.  It  isn’t  the  pluck  of  | 
the  bull  dog  or  the  game  cock  in  a  r©  -  - 
dier  which  I  admire,  but  the  high  ' 


that  you 
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above  life  and  knows  how  to  make  vio 
tory  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

“This  is  a  great  o  mo  try,  and  it  isn’t 
.all  fenced  in  yafc.  Very  fiUle  of  if,  in 
faot.  is  so  far  finished  as  to  ha  ready  far 
I  the  first  coat  of  paint.  All  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  new  world  is  ours;  for  we  ear* 
occupy  it.  The  dwarfed  provincialisms 
north  and  south  of  as  have  ao  oxpan- 
aive  growth  in  th?m:  French  and 
Spanish  haven’t  the  right  kick  in  thvir 
gallop  to  BDstoh  us  in  the  race  for  cm* 
piro.  I  have  do  conn: nipt  for  any  of 
Grod’s  creatures,  they’ll  all  weave  in© 
the  web  of  existence  somewhere,  or 
they  will  do  f*r  selvage  and  fringe,  but 
showy  and  shabby  is  a  bad  mixture  to 
make  up  by  theans<-lvos.  They  are  no. 
of  the  right  stripe  for  Democrats.  They 
don’t  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  American  pattern. 

l  N:  w  I  hav*  a  few  words  to  3-jy  that 
[  don’t  want  you  to  forgot.  Turnpike?, 
onnals  and  railroads  must  bo  made 
whether  they  run  in  front  of  your  cubic- 
doors  or  not.  These  DiGuoteins  mua 
be  tunneled;  these  valleys  must  by¬ 
passed — must  bo,  will  be.  S> 
don’t  let  any  of  those  miserables 
who  get  into  your  Legislature  set 
I  you  against  the  necessity  which  is  upon 
|  you,  making  fools  of  you  and  soeuu- 
Idrals  of  themselves.  Support  an  eu 
lightened  system  of  pubiio  works  ami 
choose  hoDest,  capable  representatives — 
choose  gentlemen,  and  give  snobs  the 
etr  direct. 

‘  Parties  roust  ha  built  upon  general 
views  and  broad  policies.  Organise  ss 
yon  may  upon  transient  ;  nd  trivial  co  - 
tiugcaci  -s,  it  is  all  uss  and  foolery.  A 
party  with  something  positive  in  it  wili 
outiive  its  own  abuses  and  your  grumb¬ 
ling,  or  if  the  real  majority  of  the  na 
tion  is  too  corrupt  to  purify  it  eif  it  w;  1 
not  bo  improved  by  ohiugtug  i  s  chan 
nels. 

“My  dear  follow  citisons,  don’t  be 
osughr,  starling  a-ide  af-er  every  vaga¬ 
bond  fa>  cy  that,  inspired  idiots  eau  scare 
|  up.  Within  the  proper  party  of  truth 
laud  progress  wili  be  found  ail  available 
;  means  of  rotorm  that  political  agonoies 
lean  ever  effect.  Jonah  withdrew  in 
a  fit  of  disgust  because  the 
Loi-d  would’ec  deitr-vy  Niusven 
for  its  corruptions  and  sheltered  his  in- 
i  diguant  head  under  a  gourd  that  grew 
1  In  a  single  nigha  rod,  of  course,  per¬ 
ished  in  a  night,  whereupon  he  wished 
himself  dead  and  feinted  outright  Bet- 


■  bear  your  ’smalf  wueYif  your 

aeighbov’ifhsius  and  blunders  nii  they 
are  cured  than  ourso  thcr  world  and 
quit  it  in  a  passion. 

*'I  am  docs,  for  I  don’t  j-nno  off  the 
stage  or  stump  like  the  pr>«»  ia  a  irav«!o-,a 
ciroaa  or  monagmi* — through  a  b’atiie* 
hoop-  and  I  woulfin’t  wfcirw»  a  riyiug  dox 
olozy  to  mv  speech  if  I  knew  it  «va»  the 
last  I  should  ever  teaks  to  you  in  the  fl-eih. 
M»  voice  will  echo  from  there  bills  it  tat 
life  is  any  use  to  you  and  you  are  worthy 
of  it,  n  nether  I  aai  hsre  acsoag  yoa  or 
there  above  rou,  Fll  be  found  doing  raj 
doty  and  minding  my  business.  Ge  home 
and  uaind  yours.” 


From, . 1 
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SOMERSET  gOUNTYT 

LANDMARKS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF 
100  YEARS  AGO. 


Indian  Outrages  Were  Not  Known,  bat 
the  Old  Catawba  Warpath  Crossed 
the  County— Religious  Beliefs,  Edu¬ 
cational  Matters — Railroad  Commu¬ 
nication. 

The  writer  has  made  numerous  inquiries, 
but  has  been  unable  to  find  any  “folk-lore” 
that  induces  the  belief  in  Indian  outrages  in 
Somerset  county — the  territory  now  therein- - 
to  any  great  extent,  nor  can  he  recall  one  sin¬ 
gle  instance.  Fort  Hill  eeetns  to  have  been  a 
block- house  "in  the  early  days,  but  the  writer 
cinnot  recall  others.  A  branch  of  the  great 
Indian  trail  known  as  the  ‘-Great  Catawba 
Warpath,”  runs  through  part  of  Somerset, 
county,  crossing  the  Youghiogheny  at  The 
Turkeyfoot,  which  was  The  Big  Crossing, 
where  a  town  is  now  buiit,  dignified  by  the 
more  high-sounding  came  of  Confluence,  but 
the  (wo  townships,  Lower  and  Upper  Turkey- 
foot,  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  o!d 
name— the  name  given  by  the  Red  Men  in  the 
auld  lang  syne.  £If  Scmorset  county  ever  has 
a  historical  society,  one  of  the  first  things  it 
should  do  is  to  restore  the  old  name,  Turkey- 
foot,  to  the  place  now  calLd  Confluence. — Ed  ] 
At  Turkeyfoot  there  is  an  Indian  buiial 
ground,  and  was  perhaps  an  Indian  town — 
at  least  a  perpetual  camp.  At  Somerfield, 
where  the  celebrated  stope  bridge  on  the 
National  road  now  stands,  was  the  Little 
Crossing,  and  the  Great  Catawba  Warpath 
from  this  point  followed  the  line  of  the 


m 


Nitional  read  in  Fayette  county  for  gome  dis¬ 
tance,  when  it  verged  to  the  left  and  was  the 
line  of  Braddock’s  road  for  mi'.es.  The  two 
branches  of  the  great  war  path  joined  again 
not  far  fiom  where  the  town  of  Bedford,  Bed-  j 
ford  county,  now  stands. 

The  people  of  Somerset  county  have  always 
been  eminently  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 
If  there  are  aDy  infidels,  atheists  or  material¬ 
ists  in  this  county  they  do  not  obtrude  their 
opinions  on  others,  but  bury  them  in  the ■ 
recesses  of  their  own  breasts.  The  denomina¬ 
tions  arc:  The  Methodists,  both  Episcopal’ 
and  Evangelical,  the  Lutherans,  the  Herman 
R  formed,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Discip’es  or 
Oampbellites  and  the  Catholics,  which  latter 
have  a  church  at  Meyersaale.  There  is  but 
one  Baptist  church  in  the  county,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  to-wit:  The  Jersey  church  in 
Lower  Turkey-foot  township.  All  the  other 
denominations  named  have  numerous  church 
es.  Formerly  the  Baptists  predominated  iD 
the  county,  but  at  the  time  of  Alex.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  secession  from  that  sect,  largely  through 
the  pre  eminent  influence  of  the  name  of  Jere¬ 
miah  S  Black  the  Baptist  congregations  of 
the  county  bodily  went  over  to  the  new  sect 
and  became  followers  of  the  tenets  oi 
Campbell  and  his  coadjutors.  Only  the  old 
church  remained  true  to  the  faith  and  remains 
so  still. 

Many  people  in  Somerset  county  are  grossly 
superstitious,  and  a  belief  in  ghosts,  spooks, 
witches  and  other  products  of  a  fevered  brain 
are  not  uncommon. 

Somerset  county  is  lemly  alive  on  the  sub 
jset  of  education,  and  broad  views  are  usually 
taken  as  to  the  expenditure  cf  money  for  tht 
educational  inteiests  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  first  county  superin’eudent  was  Joseph  J.l 
S  u  zman,  who  is  yet  living.  The  greatest ; 
good  that  he  accomplished  s.s  county  snnerin-' 
tendent  was  the  eradication  of  German  teach¬ 
ing  ir.  the  common  schools;  that  is,  he  refused 
tp  permit  the  daily  school  exercises  to  be  car- 
pied  on  in  the  Gei  man  language,  or  in  ‘  -Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch.”  This  resulted  in  the  beginning 
cjtf  the  end  of  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania 
jJutch  in  the  o;  dinary  affairs  cf  life,  and  now 
i  witness  is  seldom  seen  in  th6  courts  who. 

.  ecpiests  to  *  put  ic  in  the  German” — and  most! 
,’ouug  men  and  women  who  were  trained  in 
their  infancy  at  horns  to  speak  the  German) 
have  lost  their  German  accent,  and  would' 
iOKXoeiy  be  thought  of  that  descent  anywhere 
To  enter  into  an  account  of  the  great  men 
of  the  county  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  limits  allotted  for  this  serios  of  articles. 

There  are  no  navigable  waters  in  this  county. 
The  B.  &  O  B  It  passes  through  it  and  on  to 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  and  elsewhere.  The  Somerset  A 
Cambria  brandies  off  therefrom  at  Rock -rood, 
formerly  Mineral  Point,  and  on  to  Johnstown. 

The  Salisbury  branch  puts  off  between  Rock- 
wood  and  Meyersdale.  and  runs  into  the  Elk 
L’clt  coal  region.  Another  branch  puts  off  at 

flucnoa  and  runs  south  into  the  great  tim¬ 


ber  and  undeveloped  region  of  West  Va.  A 
boom  in  coal  and  other  minerals  has  been 
started  through  the  influence  of  Ex-Judge 
Bier,  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  county  and  her  people  than  any 
other  man  in  her  borders  today.  Clay. 

Bom eie set.  May  6.  18S3 


&  . 


our  porjwtgalEerT 

ftffs  Familiar  to  Somerset 
County  People. 


Daniel  J.  Horner. 

There  are  indeed  few  faces  more  f.J 
miliar  nr  Somerset  county  than  that! 
winch  is  so  truly  portrayed  above.  Dan-' 
iel  J.  I-Iorner  is  as  well-known  through- 1 
out  this  county  as  any  man  within  "its  1 
.  orders,  and  his  remarkable  popularity  I 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  number  of  votes  I 
ie  received  at  the  recent  primary  election.  I  ’ 
The  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  was  a 
son  of  John  J.  Horner,  was  born  in  whatB 
is  now  Lincoln  township,  this  county,  on  ; 
the  27th  day  of  May  in  the  year  ,8-  I  I 
During  his  early  boyhood  he  attended  fl 
the  public  school  in  his  district.  When  * 
on  y  ten  years  old  his  mother  died,  and  £ 

one  year  later  his  father  was  called  to  his 

heavenly  reward.  Being  thus  left  an  or- 
P  an  at  the  age  of  n  years  young  Daniel 
t-ttothe  home  of  his  grandfather,  lohni 
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(Horner,  in  Quetnahoning  township  and 
there  worked  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer  and  attended  school  in  the  win¬ 
ter  for  eight  years. 

When  a  call  was  made  in  1S62  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  protect  his  country  young 
Horner,  although  only  19  years  of  age, 
determined  to  answer  this  call,  and  on  the 
1 1  th  day  of  Augustofthat  year  he  enlist¬ 
ed  in  Company  C,  i42d  Regiment.  The 
first  and  last  battle  in  which  he  took  part 
was  that  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  13th 
day  of  December  of  the  same  year.  In 
that  battle  he  was  wounded  by  a  minie- 
ball,  which  pierced  his  knee  joint.  In  his 
terribly  wounded  condition  he  hopped 
unaided  to  the  “stone  house”  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock  river  almost  a  mile 
from  where  he  was  wounded.  There  he 
lay  until  the  following  morning,  when 
friendly  hands  carried  him  to  a  cornfield 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where, 
he  lay  two  days  while  hospitals  were  be¬ 
ing  prepared.  He  was  then  placed  in  a 
temporary  hospital  and  on  the  eighth  day 
after  he  was  wounded  his  leg  was  ampu¬ 
tated  above  the  knee.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  taken  to  the  Harewood  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Washington  City,  where  gan¬ 
grene  set  in  and  a  second  amputation  was 
lound  necessary.  This  was  performed 
about  the  middle  of  July,  1S63,  ar.d  Mr. 
Horner  was  discharged  on  the  27th  day 
of  February,  1S64. 

He  came  back  to  Somerset  county  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  w»as  discharged  and 
remained  during  that  summer  with  rela¬ 
tives.  During  the  winter  of  1S64  he 
taught  a  school  in  Quemahoi.ing  town¬ 
ship  after  which  he  attended  the  college 
at  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  following  winter 
he  was  again  employed  as  teacher  in 
Quemahoning.  He  taught  the  public 
school  at  Jennertown  during  the  winters 
of  ’66,  ’67  and  ’6S,  and  with  the  money 
thus  earned  he  attended  college  at  Mil- 
lersville  during  the  intervening  spring 
terms. 

In  the  spring  of  1S69  Mr.  Horner  of¬ 
fered  himself  as  a  candidate  lor  Register 
and  Recorder  of  this  county,  and 
been  nominated  he  was  elected  and  filled 
the  office  creditably  during  his  term. 
During  the  years  ’73-4  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  manufacturing  vehicl.s  at 
Somerset.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1S76, 
he  was  appointed  storekeeper  and  gauger, 
in  which  position  he  remained  until  De¬ 
cember  31,  1881,  when  he  resigned  to  ac 


e  position  of  clerk  to  the  County 
Commissioners.  In  the  years  ’S5-6  he 
was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  bookstore  of 
W.  II.  Welfley. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  Mr.  Horner  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  this 
county  for  Prolhonotary  and  was  elected 
in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Having  closed  his  official  service  Mr. 
Horner  with  his  wife  made  an  extended 
I  trip  to  western  states  in  1891  and  since 
his  return  his  time  has  been  employed 
by  the  duties  of  the  offices  he  holds  in  a 
number  of  secret  societies. 

Mr.  Horner  again  appeared  before  the* 
people  of  this  county  as  a  candidate  at 
the  recent  republican  primary,  when  he 
entered  the  contest  for  the  nomination  „ 
for  Associate  Judge.  His  success  in  this 
as  well  as  former  canvasses  borders 
closely  on  the  phenomenal.  As  a  politi 
cal  runner  he  is  a  marvel — in  fact  he  has 
been  denominated  the  Sunol  of  Somerset, 
county  politics. 

Mr.  Horner  was  married  on  the  14th 
day'  of  December,  1S70,  to  Miss  Sue  Bell, 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Bell  of  Jenner 
township.  To  them  was  born  but  one" 
child — a  daughter — who  died  on  April  2, 
1S90,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Horner’s  residence  on  East  Main, 
street  is  one  of  the  cozy  homes  of  Sorner- 


Frorn, 
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Date, 


having 


''  A  Chair  With  a  History. 

In  the  office  of  tthe  Somerset  Herald 
stands  a  chair  that  has  a  history.  It  was 
purchased  by  Colonel  Scull  when  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  old  court  house  was  sold  in 
1852.  It  was  the  chair  in  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  judges  of  this  district  sat  for  many 
years — no  one  knows  how  many.  It  was 
occupied  by  Judge  Thompson,  Judge  Black 
and  some  of  their  predecessors  and  possibly 
for  a  while  by  Judge  Francis  M.  Kimmell. 
The  chair  is  a  hand-made  one,  with  a  high 
back  and  a  leather  seat  stuffed  with  deer’s 
hair.  It  is  apparently  made  of  hickory  and 
as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  constructed. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  articles  saved  in  the 
great  fire  of  1872  from  the  Herald  office. 
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faces  Familiar 1  to  Smerset 
County  People. 


SKETCHED  BY  OUR 

SPECIAL  REPORTER. 


interesting  Historical  Facts  Gathered 
for  Standai-d  Raders. 

FROM  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  THE  COUNTY.  I 


Reminiscences  oi  SomerfieEd,  the  Old  Stone 
Bridge,  Petersburg,  Addison  Township, 
the  National  Turnpike— Col.  T.  B.  Sea- 
right  and  His  Book— Sketch  of  Gen.  Ross. 

Ye  reporter,  in  compliance  with  re¬ 
quest  of  his  chief  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Petersburgh,  and  interview  General  Ross, 
invest'd  in  a  new  lead  pencil,  and  with 
note  book  in  pocket,  boarded  a  south¬ 
bound  train  on  the  S.  &  C.  R.  R  ^hang¬ 
ed  cars  at  Rockwood  to  the  picturesque 


B.  &  U  ,  again  at  Confluence  to  tne 
O.  and,  after  a  very  pleasant  ride  of  nine 
miles  up  the  beautiful  Yough  valley,  ar-j 
rived,  and  got  off  the  train  at  Somerfield. 
Here  a  veF-y  good  dinner,  and  a  look  at! 
various  points  of  interest,  am  >ng  them 
the  historic  old  stone  bridge,  sadly  out  of 
repair  until  quite  recently,  but  now  inn 
good  shape  again,  the  State  having  made 
an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  that  purpose;  then  procuring  a 
team  he  drove  about  three  miies  over  the! 
turnpike  to  Petersburg,  and  right  here  hel 
must  si\’  that  in  his  private  opinion,  pub- 
lically  expressed,  Petersburgh  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  prettiest,  cleanest  little  place  inj 
the  county.  It  has  in  it  quite  a  number 
of  real  nice  houses,  many  of  them  built  in! 
the  last  few  years,  and  of  modern  shapes;) 
the  street,  it  has  but  one,  is  kept  scrupu-l 
louslv  clean,  and  has  on  both  sides  almost! 
unbroken  lines  of  symetrical  shade  trees. { 
With  very  fine  natural  drainage,  excel 
lent  water  and  pure  air,  being  at  an  ele 
vaiion  or  about  twenty  two  hundred  feet' 
above  the  sea  level  it  is  very  healthy,  and  I 
alwa>s  has  been.  The  people  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  courteous,  hospitable  and  seem  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  Some  of  them  are  j 
wealthy,  none  very  poor,  and  nearly  all 
are  comfortably  fixed  in  this  world’s 
goods,  and  own  their  homes. 

The  village  was  laid  out  in  1S1S,  and  I 
got  its  name  from  that  of  the  owner  of | 
■  the  farm,  Peter  Augustine.  When  an; 
application  was  made,  some  years  after¬ 
ward,  for  the  establishment  of  a  post-! 
office,  it  was  found  there  was  already  an; 
office  of  that  name  in  the  State,  in  Hunt-! 
ingdon  county,  so  it  was  changed  to  Ad¬ 
dison,  but  no  change  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the'illage.  It  is  known  now, 
“from  Dan  to  Beersheba,”  as  either  Ad-! 
dison  or  Petersburgh,  and  “you  takes! 
your  choice,’’  but  the  post-office,  and  if1 
you  want  to  write  to  any  one  there  “don’t 
you  never  forget  it,”  is  Addison.  This 
is  also  the  name  of  the  township,  and  was 
given  to  it,  when  organized  about  1800. | 
in  honor  of  the  first  president  judge  to! 
hold  court  in  the  county,  Hon.  Alexan  , 
der  Addison. 

Petersburg  is  about  half  way  between 
Uniontown  and  Frostburg,  and  also  be¬ 
tween  Brownsville  and  Cumberland.  Its 
population  is  only  about  two  hundred, 
but  the  surrounding  country  is  thickly 
settled.  It  has  three  very  creditable 
churches,  two  of  them  with  parsonage  at- 


i;;,  7  * 

;  tW°  hoteU-  both  licensed,  three 

and  Sh°PS  and  °rbix  s,or« 

r.rr"6-  The  principal  families  are 

,  „0ddVS -Mi'chells,Augustines,Ross- 

L’  ,eanSl  Starks’  Hartzells,  Robertses/ 
!  rookes,  Watsons,  Wrights,  Nolls,  [ef 
reys,  Jacobs,  Inskeeps,  Rishebergers 
Bureans;  Turners,  Shirers,  Sackels;  Wal-’, 
ters,  Duke  worths,  Nicklows  etc 
The  one  street  of  Petersburgh  is  a  part, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  of  the  old  Na¬ 
tional  road,  or  turnpike,  running  from 
Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  connecting  at 
Cumberland  with  an  older  road  trom 
Baltimore  to  that  place,  and  from  Wheel- 


r  nun]  vvneei- 

ing  with  a  road  built  later  to  the  far  West 
Everybody  has  heard  of  this  old  road  It 
was  made  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  1  he  act  passed  the  Senate  Dec. 
30,  iSo5;  the  House,  March  29,  1S06 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  route  and  their  report  was  an- 
proved  by  President  Jefferson  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress  on  Feb.  i9,  lSoS 
An  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  with  which  to  be;  in  the  work  of 
construction  was  made  in  1S11.  The  con¬ 
tracts  were  then  given  out  in  sections,  and 
work  began  at  Cumberland  The  road 
was  open  for  travel  to  Uniontown  in  1S17. 
In  1S20  it  was  completed  to  Wheeling  a 

distanpr.  ^ 


vvneennpf,  a 

distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  arm  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  on 
,l-  ^  ,835  half  a  million  dollars  more 

was  spent  on  it  for  repairs,  and  it  was 
given  to  the  three  states,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  through 


I  iwhich  it  was  built 
..  . 


W  .  . .  About  this  time 

■  quaint  little  stone  houses  and  wrought- 

'  t°n  Put  on  it.  One  of 

I  these  houses  is  a.  the  eastern  terminus  of 
|  Petersburg],,  and  looks  as  if  it  will  “stand 
1  Pestorm'’  for  several  generations  yet.  It 


.  b^‘-viaiiuilS  yet. 

is  used  at  this  writing  as  a  private  dwe 


I  |hng  ar.d  is  quite  a  curiosity. 

1  No  tolls  are  collected  now  on  the  road 
f»LSomers_et  county.  A  few  ..... 


Rat  portal gi^byTK?  J§Steai 
Addison  township,  and  it  is  worked  and 

Zm;;r  ]ikrny  other 

|  jbuilt'itwas  mfd°eonlldr°adret  Wh6n 

tiwith  s^i^rz^x^ 

■  thoroughly  macadamized  with  a  v^ 

A  hard  Ohio  limestone.  The  numerous 
bridges  are  all  of  stone.  It  is  said  to  have 
rj  been  one  of  the  best  and  most^ubstanull 


j tUrnplkes  in  T^nitTstate^^^S 

imam  thoronif^®  between  the  East  and 
i  16  CSt’  thlj  travel  over  it  for  a  number 
jo  years  was  vpry  great.  In  one  ol  them, 

'  5°- the  d'fftfent  stage  lines  carried  more 
ian  twenty  (housand  passengers  over  it. 

|  ese  stage  poaches  were  very  large'  a 
'oad  was  ninC  or  ten  inside,  and  as  many 
as  could  get  on,  and  hang  on,  outside.1 

ey  a!so  ca'ried  the  mails.  Part  of  the' 
time  twenty- five  or  thirty  would  go  each 
way  every  day.  Ot  wagons  of  different 
[kinds  laden  with  freight  there  was  no 
end  Some  of  them  had  wheels  nine! 
inches  broad  on  the  tire  and  carrying  five  \ 
or  six  tons,  hauled  by  from  six  to  eight 
good  horses.  Droves,  one  after  the  other 
closely  following,  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  hogs— horsemen,  footmen,  all  kinds  / 
and  styles  of  private  conveyances,  etc.,  I 
etc.;  imagine  it  if  you  can,  it  cannot  be 
described. 


One  thing,  however,  often  seen  on  the 
road  in  those  ‘-good  old  times,"  can 
scarcely  be  immagined,  especially  by  our 
iyoung  folks,  and  that  is  a  drove  of  men 
and  women,  slaves,  with  skin  vary-  ! 
mg  in  color  from  jet  black  to  very  light! 
cream,  ignorant,  and  ugly,  maynap,  yet 
human  beings  all  of  them,  with  immortal! 
souls,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt,  with 
(•‘white1’  hearts,  handcuffed  together,  two  1 
and  two,  securely  fastened  to  a  long,  .i 
heavy  chain,  trampmg  along  half  clad, 
many  shoeless,  and  drivers  riding  on 
horseback  with  long  whips  to  “waken  up"  1 
the  lazy  or  the  weak  1  For  years  if  a  per¬ 
son  wanted  to  express  “an  impossible  im¬ 
possibility”  it  was  a  very  common  sayj 

m  the  country,  “I  would  as  soon  expect 

to  see  grass  growing  in  the  National 
road  1” 


But  by  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad  in  1852  on  the  north,  and 
the  extension  in  the  same  year  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  on  the  south  to 
Wheeling,  the  business  went  down  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  the  road  very  soon  was,  as  it  is 
now,  merely  an  avenue  of  local  travel, 
and  plenty  of  grass,  with  weeds  galore, 
in  the  very  middle  of  it  too. 

Col.  T.  B.  Searighl  of  Uniontown  has 
written  a  book  giving  a  full  and  complete 
history  of  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  St. 
Louis,  to  the  construction  of  which  the 
government  made  different  appropria 
tions  aggregating  over  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  manuscript  is  about  ready, 
and  it  will  be  published  in  the  near  fu- 


ture.  It  will  have  in  it  "lust  ratio  hsol  a 
number  of  different  poinfs  ofinterest.  The 
Colonel,  who  has  been  collecting  data  for  ^ 
twenty-five  pars,  is  a  cultured  gentle  ’ 
man  of  taste  and  ability,  knows  Just  how 
to  "sling  ink”  without  wasting  it,  and  be-  ■ 
ing  withal  an  old  “pike  boy”  himself,  his 
book  will  be  accurate,  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  and,  no  doubt,  have  a  large  sale. 

The  reporter  found  Gen.  Ross  at  his  ' 
home.  It  is  a  large  and  very  substantial 
brick  building  in  the  centre  of 
burgh.  He  had  it  built  about  fifty  years 
ago,  under  his  own  personal  supervision, 
and  has  lived  in  it  ever  since.  lie  is  a 
large,  well  proportioned  man,  with  pretty 
long  and  very  white  hair  and  beard,  hos¬ 
pitable,  generous,  with  great  urbanity  of 
manner,  and  the  utmost  accessibility;  1 
and  here,  in  his  eighty  fourth  year,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  ' 
he  quietly  sits  around  and  puts  in  the 
time  reading,  writing  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  wife,  who  had  been  his  devot¬ 
ed  and  faithful  companion  for  forty  seven 
years,  died  in  1S88,  but  he  has  grown  . 
children  lit  ing  in  the  village,  two  in  his 
own  home,  and  those  who  are  away  go  to 
see  him  frequently.  His  mind  is  clear, 
land  his  recollection  excellent — can  give 
names  and  dates  of  the  lang  syne  without 
difficulty  or  hesitation;  part  of  the  report¬ 
ers  notes  are  from  information  very  cour¬ 
teously  given  by  bim;  part  w.-.s  given  by 
others — his  neighbors,  and  part  taken 
;  since  from  the  history  of  the  county. 

His  name  in  full  is  Moses  Andrews, 
Ross.  He  was  born  in,  or  near  Mason- 
town,  Fayette  count}',  Penn.,  September 
14,  1810.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
about  three  months  old,  and  he  was  rear¬ 
ed  by  Wis  grandfather,  of  whose  family  he 
:  was  a  member  until  nearly  eighteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  came  to  this  county  and 
commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
.John  C.  Darrell  at  Somerfield.  After-i 
ward  he  had  a  store  at  Selbysport,  Md., 

;  for  a  short  time,  then  moved  to  Peters- 
burgh,  and  went  into  the  mercantile  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  same  house  in  which  the  store 
is  now,  and  has  been  since  he  opened  it  l 
1S29.  He  has  been  in  the  business  most  of 
the  time  actively  engaged,  for  more  than 
sixty  five  consecutive  years,  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  oldest  merchant  in  the 
county,  out-ranking,  he  says,  his  old 
friend  Samuel  Philson  Esq.  ol  Berlin,  by 
about  one  year. 

Thorough  and  very  methodical  in  busi¬ 
ness,  industrious  and  economical,  with 


’g^ocHfu 3~g m 4nt  a n d  the  com'ldence  of  his 


customers,  he  accumulated  a  fir.e  compe¬ 
tency.  In  all  of  his  dealings  he  was  sciu- 
pulously  and  proverbially  honest,  and  he 
was  never  known  to  “squeeze”  a  debtor, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  any  man’s  neces¬ 
sities.  Every  dollar  he  has  is  his  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  he  has  not  only  a  legal  but  a 
moral  right  to  it.  He  acted  as  adminis¬ 
trator  and  executor  to  a  number  of  es¬ 
tates,  and  faithful  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  managed 
the  business,  as  he  did  his  own,  so  equita¬ 
bly  as  to  avoid  any  litigation.  He  has 
always  been  a  temperance  man  in  precept 
and  example — never  used  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors,  or  tobacco  in  any  form. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  church  in  1839,  and  has 
been  a  consistent  and  working  member 
ever  since.  'Has  filled  all  the  lay  offices 
in  it — trustee,  Sunday  school  superin 
tendent,  class  leader,  steward ,  recording 
steward,  district  steward,  &c.,was  four  or 
five  times  a  member  of  the  lay  electoral 
conference,  and  in  1880  a  lay  member  of 

the  general  ponference_at  Cincinnati.  He 
Continued  from  First  Page, 
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“was  always  very  liberal  in  the  support  ofjiB 

the  church  and  its  enterprises  and  chari-M 

I  I 

ties;  and  he  has  always  been  a  staunch;^ 
friend  to,  and  his  house  a  home  for,  itsjjjl 
ministers. 

When  the  common  school  system  was|l 
suggested  he  was  enthusiastically  in  favor  iJ 
of  it,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  help  remove  f.J 
the  then  existing  prejudice  against  freeM 
schools,  and  opposition  to  taxation  to 
support  them.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  when  the  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  has  always  worked  for  the  ed¬ 
ucational  interes's  of  the  community. 

In  poliiics  he  was  a  Whig,  what  was 
known  as  an  Old  Line  Whig,  until  that 
party,  like  the  famous  McGinty  of  later 
years,  “went  down;”  then  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  a  Republican.  While  he  has 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  political 
matters  he  never  was  an  office-seeker,  but 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life  has  been 
called  upon  to  fill  a  number  of  offices. 

He  was  township  clerk  seventeen  years, 
school  director  thirty  years,  and  held 
various  other  positions  of  trust  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  township.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Addison  fifteen  years,  also 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  as  rev¬ 
enue  commissioner.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1S64,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  was  re-elected. 


He  served  on  several  very  important  J 
committees,  and  the  last  year  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  education.  He 
has  also  been  conspicuous  in'local  milita- jr : 
ry  matters.  Was  elected  captain  in  1845, 
of  the  Addison  Infantry,  a  very  fine  vol¬ 
unteer  company  of  militia,  and  by  succes 
sive  promotions,  attained  the  position  of 
brigade  commander,  which  he  held  for  a  ; 
number  of  years. 

He  has  a  very  large  and  complete  li¬ 
brary,  the  best  in  the]southern  part  of  the  3 
county,  and  has  always  been  a  subscriber 
to  and  reader  of  t  le  papers,  dailies  and 
weeklies,  also  the  periodical  magazines, 
monthlies  and  quarterlies.  He  has  a  dia¬ 
ry  of  local  happenings,  day  by  day,  and 
every  day  since  1828 — a  number  of  large 
volumes  of  interesting  and  valuable  . 
memoranda. 

His  acquaintance  in  the  county  is  very;' 
extensive,  especially,  of  course,  among 
the  older  citizens,  and  he  spoke  of  quite  a 
number  by  name,  some  known,  many  un¬ 
known  to  the  reporter;  but  of  all  he 
spoke  kindly.  He  is  also  well  known  in 
Fayette  county,  Pa.,  Garrett  and  Alle-  f. 
ghany  counties,  Md.,  Preston  county,  W. 
Va.,  and  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  It 
was  in  Baltimore  he  bought  his  first  stock 
of  goods.  At  that  time  and  for  some 
years  he  was  compelled  to  ride  to  and 
from  the  city  on  horse  back  and  have  his 
goods  hauled  by  wagon. 

His  ancestry’  is  a  very  peculiar  and  un¬ 
usual  combination — on  the  paternal  side 
sturdy,  hard-headed  Scotch-Irish,  and 
uncompromising  Presbyterian  Covenant- 
1  ers;  on  the  maternal,  French,  and  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  At  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  a  great  many  of  the  clan  of  Ross 
immigrated  from  Balmagowan,  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Here  was  born,  in  1709,  Robert 
Ross,  the  progenitor  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family.  He  came  to  this 
country,  bringing  his  family,  in  1745,  and 
settled  in  Lancaster  county,  this  state, 

His  son  Robert,  born  there  1753,  entered 
the  continental  army  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  Captain  James  Taylor’s  com¬ 
pany.  In  a  few  months  he  was  promoted 
to  irporal,  and  made  regimental  color- 
be'  ar.  His  company  was  a  part  c  .he 
f  ^jus  Fourth  Battalion  Penns  nia 
line,  commanded  by  Colonel  (anerward 


eneral)  Wayne.  On  expiration  of  term 
service,  he  re-enlisted  and  served  under 
Wayne  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He; 
was  in  all  of  the  battles  participated  in  by 
the  command,  and  greatly  distinguishe’d1, 
himself  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point 
by  carrying  the  flag  over  the  ramparts, 
entering  the  fort  side  by  side  with  “Mad/ 
Anthony.”  After  the  war  he  moved  to - 
Fayette  county  where  he  was  elected 
captain  of  a  company  whi.  h  he  com¬ 
manded  during  the  various  Indian  wars,  J 
1790-94,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  He  was  I 
with  Col.  Crawford’s  expedition,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Sandusky.  One 
of  his  sons,  also  named  Robert,  born  in 
1 1786,  was  a  soldier  during  ; he  war  of  1S12, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  great  nyimy  san 
guinary  engagements,  among  them  Lun¬ 
dy’s  Lane  and  Fort  Erie.  Was  wounded 
in  the  latter.  When  peace  was  declared, 
i and  the  volunteers  were  discharged  he  ? 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army  and  remained 
in  it  until  his  death,  1S22,  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

He  was  married  in  1S09  to  Elizabeth 
Virginia  Lemaire.  She  was  born  on  tue 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  named  Elizabeth  af¬ 
ter  her  mother,  a  Parisian,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Monche,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  after  the  ship.  Her  father  was  Nic¬ 
olas  Lemaire  of  the  military  government 
of  Picardy.  Being  a  prominent  loyalist  . 
he  was  compelled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
to  leave  the  country,  and  did  so  very  has  ^ 
tily,  succeeding  after  a  number  of  adven- 
tures  in  getting  on  a  ship  and  reaching 
America.  He  abandoned  his  property 
for  which,  however,  after  the  restoration  ' 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  received  compensa 
tion,  and  took  with  him  Jin  1  is  flight  ■' 
what  ready  money  he  happened  to  have 
at  the  time,  and  at  her  urgent  request  and 
entreaty,  his  brave  3'oung  wile.  On  the 
passage  to  this  country  their  eldest  child,  LI. 
a  daughter,  mentioned  before,  was  born,  ’ 
and  when  about  eighteen  years  old  was  , 
married  to  Robert  Ross,  who  was  then 
about  t sventy- three.  Of  this  marriage  S 
there  was  but  one  child,  a  son,  the  sub-  ! 
ject  of  this  skecth.  He  was  married  in 
1833  t0  Diana  Mitchell,  who  died  in  1S39. 

In  1841  he  was  married  to  Cynthia  A. 
Mitchell.  She  died  in  1SS8.  They  were 
sisters,  daughters  of  ’Squire  John  and 
Diana  Mitchell,  and  granddaughters, 
through  their  mother,  of  the  celebrated 


scout,  Indian  fighter  and  revolutionary 
soldier,  Captain  Andrew  Friend  of  ‘  The 
Turkey  Foot.” 

General  Ross  has  eight  children  living 
at  this  time — Orvilie  A.  Ross,  Addison; 
A.  Marshall  Ross,  Confluence;  Felicia 
H.  Ross  (now  Mrs.  Sullivan  Johnson) 
Allegheny  City;  Robert  E.  Ross,  Addi¬ 
son;  Mansfield  A.  Ross,  Coraopolis; 
George  C.  Ross,  Pittsburg;  Frank  M. 
Ross,  Coraopolis,  and  Mary  C.  Ross 
Addison. 


From, . 0./m. 
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Faces  Familiar  to  Somerset 
County  People. 


Josiah  H.  Pise!. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  verv  wide- 
iy  known  in  this  county,  but  for  the  last 
thirty  years  his  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
at  Somerset. 

Many  who  see  the  above  true  likeness 
will  say,  “Why,  that’s  ‘Tucker’.”  This  is 
a  nickname,  but  many  of  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  know  him  by  no  other. 
When  a  mere  lad  he  was  full  of  life  and 
song,  and  one  of  his  favorite  songs  was 
“Old  Dan  Tucker.”  He  sang  it  so  con- 


,  ■  -Tyjps?- 

tinuously  that" his  coiripahions  nicknam¬ 
ed  him  “Tucker,”  and  it  is  Tucker  to  this  , 
day. 

Josiah  H.  Pisel  was  born  at  Stoystown 
on  the  3rd  day  of  March  1832.  His  pa¬ 
rents  were  Joseph  and  Anne  Pisel.  His  I 
educaiional  opportunities  were  confined 
to  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  | 
and  only  lasted  for  a  few  years.  When 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  his  first 
venture  was  at  Pittsburg,  to  which  place 
he  walked  from  his  home.  There  he 
found  employment  in  a  nail  factory,  but, 
after  working  one  summer  he  found  his 
work  so  onerous  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  it  and  return  home. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Henry  A.  Stewart,  then  a 
well-known  tailor  at  Stoystown.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years 
and  then  went  to  Freeport,  where  he 
’took  additional  instruction  in  the  J 
shop  of  his  brother-in-law.  Being  thus 
fitted  to  conduct  a  business  of  his  own  he 
returned  to  Stoystown  and  there  opened  \  j 
a  tailor-shop.  While  working  for  Mr. 
Stewart  he  operated  the  first  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  brought  into  this  county,  and  the 
machine  he  placed  in  his  new  shop  was  | 
the  second.  He  was  a  skillful  workman  I 
and  did  a  good  business  irotn  the  start. 

In  the  year  1S55  he  bought  a  confection¬ 
ery  store  owned  by  Henry  Balser  and 
conducted  it  in  connection  with  his  tail¬ 
oring  business. 

After  President  Lincoln’s  first  elec  tion 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Stoys-  | 
town,  and  for  a  time  he  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office  as  well  as  those  of 
his  store  and  shop;  but  increasing  bus¬ 
iness  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  trade 
and  give  his  entire  attention  to  store  and 
office.  He  was  ever  popuiar,  but  his  care¬ 
ful  and  attentive  management  of  the  post- 
office  made  him  moreso.  Uncle  Sam  may 
not  know  it,  but  it  was  Tucker  Pisel  who 
introdcued  the  special  delivery  system 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  said  ot  him  that 
he  would  lollow  a  man,  who  had  passed 
the  office  without  stopping,  to  either  end 
ot  the  town,  if  necessary,  to  deliver  to  | 
him  a  letter.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  at  the  end  of  four 
years  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
resign  the  postmastership,  the  people 
overwhelmed  bjm  with  requests  to  retain 
it;  but  he  adhered  to  his  determination, 
resigned,  sold  his  store  and  came  to  Som¬ 
erset.  This  clear  expression  of  the  es- 


I  teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  his  happy  association 
with  them  for  many  years,  caused  him  to 
(view  his  departure  from  his  native  town 
with  profound  regret,  and  even  now,  af¬ 
ter  years  of  separation,  he  turns  with 
I  fondness  toward  the  people  who  encour¬ 
aged  his  early  efforts  by  their  liberal  pat- 
I ronage. 

It  was  in  the  year  1865  that  Mr.  Pisel 
came  to  Somerset.  Shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  here  he  purchased  the  property  and 
confectionery  store  owned  by  Edward 
Bevins.  It  stood  on  the  northeast  corner 
I  of  the  Diamond,  on  the  lot  now  vacant  at 
the  rear  ot  Mammoth  Block.  There  he 
conducted  a  very  successful  business  un¬ 
til  the  fire  of  1872.  Less  than  three 
weeks  before  that  fire  he  added  over  one 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  to  his 
stock  and  his  prospects  for  even  a  more 
(prosperous  trade  were  bright;  but  that 
awful  fire  came  and  bv  it  he  lost  every¬ 
thing  but  his  lot.  This  he  sold  and  with 
the  proceeds  bought  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Hinchman  lot,  on  which 
the  Commercial  Hotel  now  stands. 

Then  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade — -tailoring — and 
later  bought  a  stock  of  cloths,  trimmings 
and  ready-made  clothing.  This  stock  he 
brought  to  Somerset  and  again  engaged 
in  business,  in  the  rooms  in  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Block  now  occupied  by  the  meat 
market.  There  he  again  prospered  and 
soon  began  the  erection  of  the  building 
J  that  is  now  the  Commercial  Hotel.  When 
it  was  completed  he  moved  there  and 
‘Opened  a  boarding  house  in  connection 
with  h's  other  business.  This  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  resort,  and  as  many  as 
lone  hundred  persons  found  accomrnoda- 
|  tions  there  during  a  court  week.  Tuck- 
J  er’s  house  and  his  generous  hospitality 
became  well  known  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  prosperity  again  hung  over  aim, 
but  along  came  the  destructive  fire  ot 
1876  and  he  was  again  set  back.  His 
house  was  not  burned,  but  so  close  did  it 
cut  that  his  goods  were  dragged  into  the 
street  and  were  either  burned  or  stolen. 
Then  came  the  panic  and  Tucker  went 
down  with  many  of  the  best  business  men 
in  town. 

He  left  his  hotel  and  moved  to  the 
Judge  Black  property,  now  the  Park  Ho¬ 
tel,  where  he  again  opened  a  boarding¬ 
house.  Later  he  erected  a  frame  build- 


|  ing  on  the  Hugus  lot,  on  which  the  First 
(National  Bank  building  now  stands. 
There  he  opened  a  confectionery,  and 
‘  Tucker’s”  small  beer  and  gingerbread 
were  again  sold  to  the  hundreds  of  thirsty 
and  hungry  individuals  who  frequented 
“Pisel’s  Place.” 

Three  years  ago  ML.  Pisel  sold  the  lot 
on  which  his  store  stood,  and  upon  it  was 
erected  the  bank  building.  In  the  new 

(building  rooms  were  made  and  fitted  for 

I  Tucker’s  use  and  he  is  now  conducting  a 
j  nice  business  there.  He  has  had  a  full 
I  share  of  up’s  and  down’s,  but  although 
financially  disfigured  several  times  he  is 
still  in  the  ring  and  “doing  business  at 
the  old  stand.”  His  dealings  have  ever 
been  scrupulously  hones'  and  upright, 
and  his  big  heartedness  has  become  pro¬ 
verbial. 

Down  in  the  fifties  Tucker  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  many  “Volunteer  Com 
panics”  in  the  county.  He  was  one  of 
the  tenor  drummers  of  his  company  and 
was  a  very  skillful  performer.  He  thought 
there  was  more  music  in  the  bass  drum 
than  he  had  ever  seen  brought  out  and 
I  he  determined  to  go  after  it.  That  he  was 
successful  is  well  known  by  hundreds  of 
people  throughout  the  county  whj  have 
been  entertained  by  his  bass  drum  exhi¬ 
bitions.  The  amusement  on  each  of  the 
.  luster  days  long  ago  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  incomplete  without  one 
of  Tucker’s  famous  bass-drum  solos.  He 
is  a  two-stick  beater,  and  it  beats  the 
deuce  how  he  beats  the  drum.  His  latest 
exhibition  was  given  at  Washington 
City  when  the  national  encampment  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  was  held  there  over  a  year 
ago.  It  was  something  the  like  of  which 
the  old  army  drummers  had  never  seen 
and  they  crowded  about  and  looked  on  in 
amazement. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married 
in  1851;  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Penrod  of 
Stoystown.  To  them  were  born  six 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living — John 
R.,  of  Akron,  Ohio;  Emily  O.,  at  home, 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Neff,  of  Somerset. 
His  wife  died  in  October,  1869,  and  about 
a  year  later  he  married  her  sister — Mrs. 
A.  E.  McGriff.  To  them  have  been  born 
two  children,  one  of  whom — J.  Willis — is 
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Faces  l;ainiliar  to,  Somerset1 


Josiah  Shafer. 

There  are  many  people  of  this  county 
who  will  recognize  the  above  portrait  at 
a  glance  as  the  familiar  face  ot  Ex-Sheriff 
Shafer.  There  are  but  few  people  in  the 
county  more  generally  known. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Allegheny  township,  this  county,  on  the 
4th  day  of  September,  1819.  His  father — 
Peter  Shafer — was  an  old  wagoner.  He 
was  killed  on  the  Bedford  pike  while 
hauling  a  heavy  loid  of  iron,  which  pass¬ 
ed  over  his  body,  crushing  out  hii  life. 

Josiah  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Allegheny  township  until  the  year  1S37, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  Jacob  Shafer, 
his  cousin,  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade. 
After  serving  three  years,  which  expired 
on  Friday,  he  on  the  following  Monday 
purchased  the  shop  and  at  once  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  his  former  boss,  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  said  employment  for  a  period 
of  eleven  years.  The  shop  was  loca¬ 


ted  at  what  was  then  known  as  the  Hugh 
Sproat  Inn.  There  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  carried  on  blacksmithing  for  twen-i 
ty  years,  and  he  is  probably  now  the  only 
blacksmith  in  the  county  who  made  ox  I 
shoes  and  drove  them.  While  working 
at  his  trade  he  hauled  his  iron  from  the! 
Juniatta  furnace  in  Bedford  county.  Hej 
made  his  nails  and  shoes,  and  instead  of 
driving  them  under  a  sheltering  roof  as 
the  horse  shoers  do  now,  he  stood  in  the 
open  air  from  morning  till  night  to  do 
this  work. 

Bv  industry  and  economy  he  accumu¬ 
lated  enough  money  to  purchase  his? 
father’s  farm,  upon  which  he  moved  and 
followed  farming  until  the  year  1863.' 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Sheriff 
ot  this  county.  While  on  his  farm  Mr. 
Shafer’s  hospitality  became  proverbial, j 
and  but  one  instance  will  suffice  to  show 
why.  On  his  farm  were  a  great  number 
of  cherry  trees.  One  day  during  the 
cherry  season  a  number  of  his  neighbors 
gathered  at  his  home  and  picked  fifty 
bushels  of  the  lucious  fruit.  Not  onlyj 
did  Mr.  Shafer  allow  the  pickers  to  car¬ 
ry  home  the  cherries  they  had  picked 
without  charge,  but  he  and  his  good  fam¬ 
ily  prepared  a  bountiful  mid  day  meal 
for  then  and  threw  it  in  as  a  make¬ 
weight  of  good  will.  Hospitality  of  this 
sort  has  run  through  his  entire  life.  No 
man  has  ever  been  refused  a  meal  at  his 
home,  nor  has  he  ever  charged  a  cent 
therefore.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Brethren  church,  and 
his  has  ever  been  the  home  of  the  min¬ 
ister  of  that  denomination  who  happened 
to  be  in  reach  thereof. 

So  faithfully  did  Sheriff  Shafer  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1863,  that  in  the  year  1869 
he  was  reelected  for  the  second  term.  Dur- 
his  first  term  he  had  as  many  ps  forty 
prisoners  under  his  charge  at  one  time,: 
and  he  paid  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  a| 
barrel  lor  flour  with  which  to  feed  them,! 
while  he  was  allowed  only  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cents  per  day  each  for  board¬ 
ing 

Mr.  Shafer  is  probably  the  oldest  auc¬ 
tioneer  in  the  county.  He  has  followed 
that  business  for  fifty  years  and  has  call¬ 
ed  as  many  as  six  salts  in  a  week,  riding 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  between 
sa’es. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that 
Sheriff  Shafer  could  take  more  persons 
by  tue  hand  and  call  them  by  name  than 


any  other  man  in  the  county.  In  hiS 
younger  days  there  were  but  few  men,  if 
any,  that  were  the  equals  in  physical 
strength.  It  is  said  of  him  that  often  did 
he  lift  a  42  gallon  barrel  of  whisky  from 
the  floor  and  lay  it  upon  the  railing  of 
the  porch  at  the  old  Sproat  hole',  three 
|  feet  higher. 

About  ten  yi  ars  ago  Mr.  Shafer  was 
kicked  by  a  vicious  horse  while  calling  a 
sale  in  Milford  township,  and  he  has  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injury 
then  sustained.  About  two  yeais  later, 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  *  was 
again  kicked  by  a  horse  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured. 

Although  in  the  seventh,  filth  year  ot 
his  age  and  somewhat  maimed  by  the  in¬ 
juries  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Shafer  is 
able  to  be  about  and  enjoys  good  health. 

On  January  14,  1841,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  married  to  Miss  Eve  M.  Bar 
rick,  a  daughter  of  Wm  Barrick,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  well-known  figure 
about  the  cou-t-house,  and  to  whom  al- 
mo-t  the  entire  community  looked  for 
(correct  sun  time.  To  Mr.  and  M  rs- 
;  Shafer  wete  born  six  children — Wm.  B  , 
James,  Matthew  P.,  Anna  E.,  Charles  C. 
and  John  S.  The  daughter  died  when 
young.  The  sons  live  at  Somerset,  with 
j  the  exception  of  Matthew,  whose  home 

is  at  Moxhatn.  _  ■«— 

_ _ _ _ _ • 
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Faces  Familiar  to  Somerset 
County  People. 


Hon.  John  Hanna. 


Many  of  our  readers,  especially  “the 
old  folk,”  will  recognize  the  picture  above 
as  being  that  of  Judge  Hanna  of  Addi¬ 
son;  and  all  will  be  pleased,  we  know,  to 
see  it  in  our  portrait  gallery. 

James  Hanna,  his  father,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  November  1,  1790.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  oi  Alexander  and  Martha 
Hanna.  The  family  immigrated  to  this 
county  in  1771,  and  settled  in  York  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  when  he  was  about  six 
months  old.  He  was  married  in  1794  to 
Ann  Leech,  who  was  of  English  descent, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Phebe  Leech, 
and  about.  1798  they  moved  to  what  was 
then  known  as  “The  Glades”  in  Milford 
township  this  county.  They  had  ten 
children — John,  Mary,  Thomas,  James, 
ALxand  er,  William,  Phebe,  Jane,  Mar¬ 
tha  and  Anna.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives, 
and  afterward  a  State  Senator;  was  also 
Brigade  Inspector  of  Militia  for  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  died  September  16,  1819,  his 
wife  November  2S,  1S57.  Their  son,  John, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
York  county,  April  26,  1795  He  was 
married,  December  23,  1819,  to  Sarah 
McNeill,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
McNeil!  of  “the  turkey  foot  region,”  who 
were  of  Irish  descent.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  born  in  this  country. 
They  had  six  children — Mary  (Mrs.  Tehu 
Rush),  Ann  (Mrs.  Wm.  Frantz),  James 


(deceased),  John,  William,  Sarah  (Mrs. 
Harrison  Younkin);  also  twenty  grand¬ 
children  and  forty-four  great  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

After  living  a  short  time  in  Turkey- 
foot  township  they  moved  'o  Addison 
township  upon  the  fine  farm  so  uleasantly 
situated  along  the  bank  of  the  Casselmao 
river,  owned  now  by  their  son,  William. 
The  substantial  and  commodious  brick 
home  was  built  for  them,  and  under  their 
personal  supervision,  sixty  two  or  sixty- 
three  years  ago.  They  lived  in  it  until 
their  deaths — a  pleasant,  neighborly,  hos¬ 
pitable  couple. 

In  1S25  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  • 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  Govern¬ 
or  J.  Andrew  Shulze,  Captain  of  the  2nd 
Company,  13th  Regiment,  2d  Brigade, 
121  h  Division  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  composed  of  citizens  of  Somerset, 
Bedford  and  Cambria  counties.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  and  commissioned  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ‘‘Canal  Guards,”  a  volunteer 
company  of  infantry  attached  to  the 
Youghiogheny  Legion  in  the  same  bri 
gade.  In  1S25  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  a  Justice  ot  the  Peace  in  what 
was  then  designated  District  No.  5,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  townships  of  Turkeyfoot  and 
Addison,  and  by  election  and  re  elections 
held  the  office  for  fwenty  or  twenty -fiye 
consecutive  years.  He  was  ejected  again 
in  1851;.  His  decisions  were  always  sound, 
and  discouraging,  as  he  always  did,  any 
litigation  among  neighbors,  he  was  an 
ideal  Justice  of  the  Peace — a  veritable 
peacemaker.  During  his  term  of  office 
he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for 
nearly  three  hundred  couples.  The  eigh¬ 
ty-fifth,  by  the  way,  was  the  mariiage,  in 
1S33,  of  his  lifelong  friend,  General  Moses 
A.  Ross,  recently  deceased. 

He  was  always  a  staunch  friend  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  worked  hard  to  induce  the 
acceptance  of  the  common  schools  by  the 
township.  According  to  the  census  of 
1830  there  were  then  about  three  thous¬ 
and  five  hundred  persons  in  this  county, 
somewhat  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  en 
tire  population,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  State,  in  1834,  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  free  schools  to  be  maintaii  ed 
by  taxation.  This  was  bitterly  opposed 
in  many  of  the  townships  of  the  county, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  adoption  of  the 
system  was  for  a  time  prevented.  But, 
and  it  should  r.ot  be  forgotten,  Addison, 
through  the  influence  of  John  Hanna  and 


other  intelligent,  public-spirited  citizen 
promptly  accepted  the  law,  being  air, or, g 
the  first  in  the  county  10  do  so.  -Mr. 
Hanna  served  as  a  director  for  sixteen 
years — Was  a  member  of  the  first,  board. 
It  was  composed  of  Joshua  Johnson,  John 
P.  II.  Walker,  Jacob  Augustine,  William 
Campbell,  Moses  A.  Ross  and  John 
Hanna.  With  men  like  these  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  direct  it  is  no  wonder  the 
schools  of  the  township  soon  became  so 
good,  and  that  the  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  always  been  so  popular  there. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  some  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  the  first  school  in 
the  county  was  taught  for  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  settlers  in  the  Turkeyfoot  region  in  ! 
1776.  The  first  school  in  what  is  now  1 
Addison  township  was  taught  in  1792  in 
a  private  house  near  where  the  village  of  | 
Petersburg  was  laid  out  in  1818;  and  the 
first  school-house  in  Addison  was  built 
in  1800  (the  year  the  township  was  or¬ 
ganized)  on  what,  was  afterward  and  is  I 
yet  known  as  the  Hanna  home  farm.! 
These  were,  of  course,  all  “subscription 
schools. - 


In  1836  Mr.  Hanna  was  elected  County 


three  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  as  a  repi esentative  in  1840 
and  was  a  member  for  two  terms.  By 
Act  of  Assembly  January  26,  1844,  he 
and  John  R.  Lohr  jof  Fayette  county 
were  appointed  “commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  line  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Fay  1 
ette,  lying  between  the  Youghiogheny 
river  and  the  Westmoreland  county  line,” 
and  the  survey  they  had  made  then  plac-i 
ed  the  line  where  it  is  now. 

He  was  appointed,  in  i8<;2,  by  the | 
Court  of  Somerset  count) ,  a  Trustee  of 
the  old  national  road  or  turnpike,  known  1 
then  as  the  Cumberland  road,  “in  pursu-  ' 
ance  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
entitled  ‘an  act  for  the  more  effectual  j 
preservation  of  the  Cumberland  road’ 
passed  at.  the  session  of  1848;”  and  at  the! 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  was  re-ap- 
pointed  for  another,  having  evidently 
“performed  the  duties  prescribed  by  said  j 
act  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  impar¬ 
tiality.” 

He  was  nominated,  and  elected  in  i86r,  i 
one  of  the  two  Associate  Judges  of  Som  - 
erset  county  and  served  lor  five  years.  1 

These  and  other  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  ha  filled  with  honor  to  him- ! 
self  and  the  approval  of  his  constituency. 
His  integrity  was  never  questioned.  He 


as  a  man  of  ability,  of  good  judgment, 
of  kindly  feelings  and  undoubted  honesty; 
I  a  Peasant,  intelligent,  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  at  all  times  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  A  strong  man,  morally,  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  his  was  “a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body.”  He  was  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
county  and  in  all  of  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  not  only  ot  Pennsylvania,  but  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 

He  had  the  respect,  esteem  and  love  of 
the  entire  community  in  which  he  lived 


so  long,  and  where  his  influence  for  good 
still  lives.  By  precept  and  example  he 
|  taught  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and 
his  children  and  his  children’s  children 
do  his  teaching  no  discredit. 

He  d it  d  September  17,  1882,  after  a 
brief  i  1 1  nes6,  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties  and  with  expressions  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  bright  future.  After  a  long 
and  useful  life  “he  sleeps  his’  last  sleep” 

I  in  the  old  burial  grounds  at  the  historic 
:  Jersey  Church,  side  by  side  with  his  wife, 
who  had  preceeded  him  by  about  six 
j  years  to  the  better  land.  And  the  grass 
nestles  1  ot  over  the  grave  of  any  who  has 
left  behind  a  more  spotless  memory. 
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Faces  Familiar  to  Somerset 
County  .People. 


1 


The  face  of  Esquire  William  Reel  is 
fndeed  a  familiar  one  to  many  people  of 
this  county,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  where  his  life  was 
Fpent.  The  many  official  positions  to 
which  he  was  called  by  the  people  of  his 
native  township  and  of  the  county  are 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in' 
which  he  was  held,  and  of  his  ability  and 
faithfulness  as  a  public  officer. 

William  Reel  was  born  in  Shade  town¬ 
ship  in  August,  1810.  He  died  on  the 
13th  day  of  December,  1S93.  He  owned 
and  lived  on  the  farm  on  which  he  died 
for  thirty-eight  years. 

In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  was  commission¬ 
ed  for  five  years.  In  1S45,  by  some  mis¬ 
take,  he  was  again  elected  and  commis¬ 
sioned,  but  it  was  then  discovered  that  he 
had  yet  one  year  to  serve  on  his  former 
commission.  The  new  commission  was 
surrendered  and 


it  was  returned  to  the 
Governor  by  J.  O.  Kimmel  Esq.,  who  was 
then  Recorder.  In  1S46  Mr.  Reel  was  re¬ 
elected  and  again  commissioned  for  five 
years.  In  1S49  he  was  elected  County 
Auditor,  and  his  duties  as  such  were  well 
and  carefully  performed.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Com¬ 
missioner  and  served  through  the  term 
of  three  years  with  much  credit.  In  i860 
he  was  again  called  to  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  by  the  people  of  Shade 
township  and  again  he  served  a  term  of 
five  years,  making  fifteen  years  that  he 
served  in  that  office.  In  1S62  he  was 
commissioned  an  enrolling  officer  for  the 
drafts  made  in  the  years  1862  and  1863. 
In  1875  he  again  went  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  Commissioner  and  was 
elected.  When  a  young  man  Mr.  Reel 
served  one  year  as  Constable  in  Stony 
creek  township,  and  later  he  served  as 
School  Director  in  his  native  township 
for  several  years. 

To  recapitulate ,  his  record  in  public 
office  is,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  fifteen  years; 
Commissioner,  six  years;  Auditor,  three 
years;  Enrolling  officer,  two  years;  Con¬ 
stable,  one  year  and  School  Director 
about  three  years;  in  all,  at  least  thirty 
years  of  public  service. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Reel  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Gribble  of  Som¬ 
erset,  who  died  about  four  years  ago. 
To  them  were  born  six  children,  five  of 
whom  are  now  living.  They  are,  Savilla 
(Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Lambert)  of  Shade; 
Abia  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Kimmel)  of  Stony- 
creek;  Jane  (Mrs.  Wm.  Small)  of  Mox- 
ham;  Margaret  and  M.  D.,  who  have 
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Faces  Familiar  to  Somerset 
/County  People. 


Amos  W.  Knepper. 

The  above  portrait  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  a  great  many  people  of 
this  county  as  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  for  over  thirty  years  one  of  Somer¬ 
set’s  prominent  business  men. 

Mr.  Amos  W.  Knepper  was  born  at 
Berlin  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1841. 
His  parents  were  Simon  and  Nancy 
Knepper.  His  education  was  received 
in  the  schools  at  Berlin  and  in  Somer¬ 
set  township.  While  a  mere  lad  he 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  his 
father,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
came  to  Somerset,  where  he  took  up 
the  shoemaking  trade  with  the  late  N. 
B.  Snyder.  There  he  worked  for  three 
years,  when  he  heard  his  country’s  call, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1862  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  E,  133d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  He  was  appointed  corpor¬ 
al  and  creditably  tilled  that  position 


throughout  his  service  in  the  army. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  2d  Bull  Run,  | 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  has  vivid  recollections 
of  taking  part  in  General  Burnside’s  [ 
famous  “stick  in  the  mud”  march.  He 
was  fortunate  in  that  he  passed  through 
his  service  without  being  struck  by  an 
enemy’s  ball. 

When  Mr.  Knepper  returned  from 
the  army  he  opened  a  shoemaker-shop 
at  Somerset,  in  which  he  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  number  of  hands.  At  that 
time  machinery  had  not  cut  in  on  the 
business  and  shoemaking  was  at  its 
height.  His  business  was  prosperous 
until  reduced  by  machine-made  foot¬ 
wear,  -when  he  opened  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  boots  and  shoes.  This  he  con¬ 
ducted  very  successfully  until  one  year 
ago,  when  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  Frank 
Shivler.  He  has  since  been  looking 
after  his  interests  acquired  while  in 
business. 

Mr.  Knepper  is  among  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  secret  society  men  of  the 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  R.  P.  Cum¬ 
mins  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  Jr.  Order  United  Amer¬ 
ican  Mechanics,  Maccabees,  Grangers 
and  Farmers  Alliance.  He  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  these  societies, 
and  has  held  in  them  important  offcial 
positions.  For  about  three  years  he 
was  District  Grand  Chief  of  the  K.  G. 
E.  for  Somerset  county,  and  served  as 
aid  under  Chief  Marshal  Herbert  Mc¬ 
Dowell  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Castle  at  Pittsburg  two  years  ago.  He 
also  filled  the  office  of  Chariman  of  the 
Grand  Castle’s  committee  on  printing. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Jr.  0.  U.  A. 
M.  Advisory  Council  of  this  county. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1868, 
to  Miss  Sabinie  E.  Smith  of  New  Cen- 
treville.  They  have  one  son  living, 
George  W. ,  a  bright  young  man  now  a 
student  at  Butler  University,  Irving¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Mr.  Knepper  has  ever  been  one  of 
Somerset’s  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  He  was  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  excellent  electric  light 
plant  of  which  Somerset  is  now  so 
proud.  He  has  a  great  many  friends 
throughout  the  county  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  their  desire  to  see  his 
name  in  the  republican  column  of  a 


Baker  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  the  -i 
State  Legislature,  and  he  has  decided 
to  go  into  the  field  for  the  nomination. 


Faces  Fajiiliar  to  Somerset 
/County  People. 


(tending  to  remain  and  grow  up  with 
the  country,  but  the  climate  (having 
been  born  and  reared  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania)  did  not  agree  with 
him  and  he  again  returned  home  and 
I  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law; 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1839. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1843 
I  he  was  appointed  Deputy  District  At¬ 
torney  of  Somerset  county  by  Governor 
Porter  and  remained  in  office  until  1848. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1848,  when  the 
senatorial  district  consisted  of  Somer¬ 
set  and  Westmoreland  counties,  he  was 
I  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  made  a  record  as  an  efficient 
Senator,  and  was  considered  as  an  hon¬ 
orable  man  whose  position  on  all  sub- 
I  jects  before  them  never  was  in  doubt, 
j  In  1862  the  authorities  at  Washington 
appointed  him  Commissioner  of  Draft, 
j  and  during  that  year  he  drafted  a  large 
inumber  of  men  for  the  United  States 
|  service  and  marched  them  to  Harris¬ 
burg  in  the  month  of  October,  1862. 

Mr.  Hugus  was  esteemed  as  an  able 
lawyer.  Those  who  knew  him  well  say 
that  his  was  a  remarable  mind  in  some 
respects.  When  he  was  employed  in  a 
cause,  after  he  had  examined  the  facts, 
the  law  and  authorities,  and  fixed  them 
on  his  mind,  it  did  not  matter  when  the 
cause  came  on  for  trial  he  was  ready 
without  any  further  preparation. 


Hon.  Isaac  Hugus. 

For  many  years  there  was  probably 
no  more  familiar  figure  about  Somer¬ 
set  than  that  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hugus. 
He  was  born  at  Somerset  on  the  3d  day 
of  February,  1814 ;  he  was  a  grandson 
of  Peter  Ankeny,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  as  they  were  called  in 
olden  time.  In  his  boyhood  days  he 
was  sorely  afflicted  with  the  white 
swelling  and  suffered  for  many  years 
with  this  painful  disease,  which  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  of  his 
legs  and  necessitated  his  using  a  crutch 
during  his  life.  When  he  attained  his 
(majority  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of 
'Ohio,  but  soon  returned  to  his  hoifie. 
Afterward  he  took  a  trip  toJTexas,  in- 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


Faces  Familiar  to  Somerset 
Countv  People. 


John  A.  Walter. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Milford  township  on  the  31st  day  of 
August,  1325.  He  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm  there  and  attended  the 
schools  of  that  district  during  his  boy¬ 
hood  days.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  left  home  and  went  to  what 
was  then  called  Snydersville,  in  Somer¬ 
set  township,  where  he  held  a  clerkship 
in  the  store  of  Captain  John  H.  Ben- 
ford.  Leaving  there  he  went  to  Fried- 
ens,  where  he  filled  a  like  position  in 
the  store  of  Eli  Heiple.  He  found  after 
a  short  term  of  service  there  that  the 
close  confinement  was  working  an  iu- 
jury  to  his  health  and  he  therefore 
abandoned  it.  Later  he  was  elected 
constable  for  Somerset  township,  and 
so  faithfully  did  he  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  that  he  was  re-elected  for 
nine  successive  years. 


At  the  close  of  this  term  or  public 
service  he  found  employment  with 
Charles  Stoner  of  Berlin,  for  whom  he! 
sold  the  famous  Hathaway  stoves  and 
horse  hay  rakes  for  four  years.  Fol- 1 
lowing  this  he  sold  rakes  for  Mellinger 
&  Co.  of  Mt.  Pleasant  for  a  year. 

In  the  year  I860  he  was  elected  Sher-| 
iff  of  this  county,  and  very  satisfactori¬ 
ly  filled  the  office  during  his  term.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  a  grip  on  the  office 
then  that  he  has  never  lost,  for  he  has 

I  ■ 

served  as  deputy  under  every  Sheriff 
since.  As  an  auctioneer  he  probably 
has  no  equal, in  the  county  in  point  of 
service.  He  “called”  the  Sheriff  sales 
for  twenty-four  years  and  has  called 
public  sales  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
believes  that  he  has  sold  more  property, 
personal  and  real,  than  any  other  auc¬ 
tioneer  now  living  in  the  county. 

When  the  late  Hon.  C.  C.  Musselman 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  se¬ 
cured  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter 
as  messenger  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Walter  was  twice  a  candidate  for; 
legislative  honors,  and  both  times,  asj 
he  expresses  it,  “ran  to  the  very  door, 
but  failed  to  get  in.”  He  was  beaten 
by  less  than  seventy-five  votes  each 
time. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  appoint¬ 
ed  special  policeman  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Pittsburg  andConnells- 
ville  railroad,  and  his  bailiwick  was1 
along  the  line  of  the  road  between 
Bockwood  and  Egypt.  He  held  this 
position  until  the  road  was  completed,  ■ 
saw  the  golden  spike  driven  near  Cas-i 
selman,  and  was  then  given  a  position  a 
as  flagman  on  a  train  running  between 
Connellsville  and  Cumberland.  Hej 
held  that  position  for  two  years,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  Somerset 
and  Mineral  Point  railroad  he  filled  a] 
like  position  on  it  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Walter  was  married  on  J anuarv 
22,  1852,  to  Elizabeth  Lichty,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Lichty.  To  them  were  born 
ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living, 
as  follows :  Mrs.  B.  J.  Vought  of  Som- 1 
erset,  Albert  of  Pittsburg,  Foster  ofj 
Bockwood,  Charles  of  Hazelwood,  and 
Misses  Ella,  Dari,  Emma  and  Bertha  at; 
home. 

Mr.  Walter  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
the  West  End  Hotel,  one  of  Somerset’s; 
popular  summer  resorts. 


A  GALA  WEEK 
FOR  SOMERSET. 


Both  That  County  and  Ly¬ 
coming  to  Have  Big  Cen¬ 
tenary  Fetes. 


THREE  DAYS  OF  REJOICING. 


Business  Suspended  to  Give  All  Citi¬ 
zens  a  Chance  to  See  the  Big 
Parade  and  Other  County 
Seat  Festivities. 


Special  Despatch  to  "The  Press.” 

Somerset.  June  30. — Somerset  County  is 
a.  century  oid  and  it  will  celebrate  its 
centennial  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  end 
Friday.  Preparations  for  the  celebration 
have  been  under  way  for  several  months 
and  everything  is  being  done  on  an  elab¬ 
orate  scale.  The  town  of  Somerset  will 
present  this  week  the  most  brilliant 
spectacle  in  its  history,  the  citizens  all 
vying  with  one  another  as  to  who  can 
make  the  most  gorgeous  display.  Bus¬ 
iness  has  practically  been  suspended  for 
a  week  past,  the  entire  population  of 
the  town  having  turned  attention  to 
do .  <  rating  homes  and  business  houses. 
Beautiful  a*'.ches  span  all  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets,  and  an  electric  fountain 
erect-  t  at  great  expense  adorns  the  pub¬ 
lic  square.  Magnificent  displays  of  fire¬ 
works  will  be  given  on  the  evenings  of 
July  3  and  4.  Field  sports,  base  ball 
games,  horse  and  bicycle  races  have 
been  arranged  for  each  day  of  the  cele¬ 
bration.  Excursion  trains  will  be  run 
u  om  all  directions,  and  since  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  have  agreed  to  furnish 

tree  transportation  for  all  of  the 

eighteen  brass  bands  in  the  county,  there 
will  be  no  dearth  of  music.  Favorite 
sons  who  have  attained  eminence  in 

other  counties  and  States  will  make 
speeches.  In  fact,  the  eagle  will  scream 

'  >Hta£-r  ’  ~ 


■tile  the 


merset, 

week. 

I  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  a  great 
parade,,  in  which  all  of  the  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  fire  companies  and  military  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  will  unite,  will  take  place.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  parade  will  be  an  Indus¬ 
trial  exhibition  in  which  the  crude  ag¬ 
ricultural  implements  used  by  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  this  region  will  be  contrasted 
with  the  latest  improved  labor-saving 
farm  machinery.  Somerset  has  always 
been  an  essentially  agricultural  county 
and  this  display  will  be  participated  in 
by  delegations  from  all  of  the  forty 
districts  in  the  county. 


THE  COUNTY'S  BIRTH. 

Somerset  County  was  taken  from  Bed¬ 
ford  by  act  of  Assembly  April  17,  1795. 
In  point  of  area  it  ranks  sixth  in  the 
State.  It  contains  1102  square  miles,  or 
755,280  acres  of  land.  It  is  bounded  on 
the.  north  by  Cambria  County,  on  the 
east  by  Bedford  County,  on  the  south 
by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  on  the 
west  by  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
Counties.  The  County  is  composed  of 
high  and  rather  level  table-land  between 
the  Allegheny  mountain  and  Laurel  Hill. 
It  abounds  in  what  are  called  glades  — 
level  wet  lands  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  numerous  streams  that  rise  in  this 
county.  For  the  first  half  century  of  the 
county’s  existence  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  nothing  but  oats,  rye  and  po¬ 
tatoes  could  be  grown  in  this  elevated 
I  and  rigorous  climate,  but  since  the  early 
’60s  the  farmers  of  Somerset  have  learned 
to  grow  as  much  wheat  and  corn  to  the 
acre  as  are  produced  anywhere  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  entire  county  is  underlaid  with 
rich  coal  deposits,  but  lack  of  railroad 
facilities  has  impeded  development,  until 
within  the  past  few  years,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  have  been  opened  and  the 
coal  placed  upon  the  seaboard  market, 
where  it  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 
Recent  heavy  purchases  of  Somerset 
County  coal  lands  would  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  more  marked  development  will 
take  place  during  the  next  decade. 

The  first  opening  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  what  is  now  Somerset  County 
was  made  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Washington, 
in  1754.  This  road  crossed  the  southwest¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  county,  about  two 
miles  north  of  where  the  present  Na¬ 
tional  Road  crosses.  The  following  year 
General  Braddock  —  accompanied  by 
Washington — marched  his  unfortunate 
army  over  this  road.  In  1758  the  wilder¬ 
ness  in  the  north  of  the  county  was 
penetrated  in  a  similar  manner  by 
Coionel  Boquet  and  several  companies. 
They  constructed  a  fort  at  Stoneycreek, 
ten  miles  north  of  Somerset,  and  threw 
up  breastworks.  During  the  memorable 
invasion  by  Pontiac,  in  1763,  the  little 
garrison  at  Stoyestown  was  called  upon 
to  strengthen  that  at  Bedford.  It  is 
probable  that  not  long  after  both  these 
reads  were  opened  traders  and  pioneers 
found  their  way  into  this  county  and 
made  settlements;  but  their  names  and 
ventures,  if  any,  have  not  been  recorded. 


/ 


EARLY  PATRIOTISM  SHOWN. 

Ten  days  after  the  news  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached  Pennsylvania, 
her  first  military  battalion  was  ready 
to  Lake  the  field.  Colonel  William  Thornp-  ; 
son,  of  Carlisle,  was  placed  in  command,  ; 
and  of  the  eight  companies  composing 
the  battalion  one  was  recruited  in  the  ( 
territory  now  embraced  in  Somerset 
County,  under  Captain  Richard  Brown,  i 


Somerset  County  '  companies,  one 
..lmanded  by  Captain  Frederick  Hoff, 
And  the  other  by  Captain  Jonathan 
Rhoads,  were  organized  and  marched  to 
the  Canadian  frontie'r,  where  they  per¬ 
formed  efficient  service  in  behalf  of  their 
country  in  the  War  of  1812.  Twenty  com¬ 
panies  were  recruited  from  this  county 
for  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The'  citizens  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
of  German  descent,  and  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  is  the  prevailing  language  in  the 
rural  communities.  In  religion  the  coun¬ 
ty  is  divided  among-  the  Lutherans,  Re¬ 
formed,  Evangelical  and  Dunltard  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  order  named.  The 
Disciples,  Methodists  and  Amish  are  well 
represented,  while  the  Catholics  have 
email  congregations  ill  the  coun¬ 
ty 

Somerset  County  has  furnished  the 
State  and  nation  with  a  numb*  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  foremost  of  whom  was 
the  late  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan.  The  principal  towns  of 
the  county  are  Somerset.  Meyersdale, 

’RonVwf'nri  "Rr^Hin  Anri  rl'hp 


Reclfweod,  Berlin  And  Confluence,  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1S90  was  37,- 
?317. 


From, 


Date, 


A /J 


The  First  Settler^ 


r  r  n  a  iAifl 


Prior  to  1795  the  territory  nwii,  -em¬ 
braced  in  the  County  of  Somerset  com¬ 
prised  the  township  of  Brothersvalley, 
iu  tlie  County  of  Bedford.  The  first 
assessment  made  in  Brothersvalley 
township  was  in. 1772,  and  tlie  list  cf 
names  therein  contained  comprises, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  allot" 
the  settlers  located  in  this  region  at 
that  time.  The  assessment  is  recorded 
in  Bedford  and  the  following  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  copy ; — 

„  Abiahams  Henry,  Ambrose  Freder¬ 
ick,  Adams  Samuel,  Adams  Solomon, 
Brown  Bichard,  Bridges  John,  Baxter 
John,  Boude  Bud  wick,  Benach  Chris¬ 
topher,  Biggs  Benjamin,  Cracart  Wil¬ 
iam,  Claypole  James,  Iveter  Frederick, 
ampbell  James,  Cable  Abraham  Esq., 
Catta  John,  Refer  Michael,  Husband 
Herman,  Drake  Oliver,  Dougherty 
James,  Dweir  William,  Dillinger  John, 
Fnlows  Henry,  Enlows  John,  Estep 
Robert,  Flick  Adam,  Fisher  Jacob 
Furguson  John,  Friend  Andrew] 
BMeHl  ^^Jalistinej^^owmmiPaul, 


Flick  Michael,  Friend  Charles,  Frig^B 
John,  Fry  John,  Glessner  John,  Green- 
wait  Joseph,  Greathouse  William,® 
Greene  Thomas,  Hite  Walter,  Huff  I 
J  Micna'l,  Hogland  Itichard,  Hindrix  !] 
j  Audrew,  Jennings  Benjamin,  Johnson  - 
William,  Kessinger  Solomon,  Kemble 
1  hilip,  Kimball  Geo.,  Laut  Valentine,  j 
Bant  Daniel,  Markley  John,  McMillen 
James,  McClee  William,  Miller  John,  ; 
Ogle  Joseph,  Polen  Adam,  Polen  Fran¬ 
cis,  Piusley  John,  Pursley  Benjamin, 
Parsley  Davies,  Peters  John,  Rhoads 
Hemy  Sr.,  Rhoads  Jacob,  Rhoads 
Gabriel,  Rhoads  Henry,  Rhoads  John,  I 
I^eed  John,  Rice  John,  Rose  Cutlip,  : 
Robinson  Hugh,  Sheaf  Frederick,  jv 
Swiser  John,  Sappington  John,  Small 
Adam,  Shells  Bastion,  Spencer  James, ' 
Skinner  Nathaniel,  Sinclair  William] 
Smith  Henry,  Shiite  Solomon,  Tyshoe  j 
William,  Vann  Abraham,  Urey  Thom - 
as,  Wagaly  Philip,  Weimer  Frederick, 
Weimer  John,  Wells  Richard,  WellsI 
George,  V  bite  Acquilla,  Wensel  John, 
Wingard  Peter,  Waller  Thomas,  Wal¬ 
lis  Samuel. 

Then  followed  the  names  of  those 
whom  we  presume  were  singleraen  : 
Mathias  Ditch,  Thomas  Stinton, 


John  Penrod,  Felix  Morgan,  Frederick 


Acre,  James  Winter,  James  Pursley, 
Nicholas  Friend,  Richard  Patch  lit] 
Ephraim  Tapey,  Martin  Refer,  James 
Moore,  Frederick  Vandrex,  Edward 
Grimes,  Samuel  Worrel,  James  Wells, 
1  eter  Booker,  Eudwiek  Greenwalt. 

Gabriel  Abraham,  James  Black, 
Henry  Bruner,  George  Bruner,  John 
Bowman,  Casper  Stoy,  Josepli  Jen- 
n mgs,  T  raiicis  Hay,  James  Hogland, 
John  Hendrix,  Edward  Henderson, 
William  Hark  in,  Edward  Higgins, 
Mathias  Judy,  John  Sinclair,  George 
Sh idler,  Henry  Shidler,  Jacob  Wingert, 
Attewell  Worrell,  Richard  Wells] 
Thomas  Ogle,  Daniel  Pursley,  John 
Hinkbaugh. 

the  1>4  taxables  above  mentioned 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  settlers  in 
Somerset  county.  Some  of  them  had 
been  lieie  less  than  a  year,  and  but  few 
tor  more  than  five  years.  Among  them 
were  many  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  against  the  French  and  Indians. 
All  were  then  subjects  of  King  George 
III,  and  but  three  or  four  years  later 
they  were  active  participants  in  the 


"ar for  freeJommi^iiuaomd  inde^B 
I  pendence. 

Other  familiar  Somerset  County  j* 
I  names  are  found  among  the  taxables  of 
I  Bedford  township  in  the  same  year,  Q 
I  as  follows:  John  Hite,  John  Bowser,  u 
George  Keller,  George  Lichtenberger,  g 
Samuel  McKensie,  Frederick  Nawgle,  j  ^ 

■  Jacob  Saylor,  William  Trent,  John 
I  Cdsebeer,  Adam  Croyle,  Hugh  Simp¬ 
son,  John  Dibert,  George  Kauffman,  - 
David  Bell,  Alexander  Cook. 

All  of  the  above  were  owners  of  from 
!  109  to  409  acres  of  land  each.  Some 
had  as  many  as  29  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  owned  as  many  as  three  horsed 
and  five  cows. 


V/.  H.  KOOIITZ,  Esq. 


Fellow-Citizens  op  Somerset 
I  County  : — The  Centennial  Anniversa- 
|  ry  of  the  organization  of  Somerset  coun- 
!  ty  occurred  on  the  17th  day  of  April 

■  last.  The  citizens  of  this  county,  ani- 
I  mated  by  a  patriotic  sentiment,  resolved 
I  to  celebrate  the  day  with  appropriate 

ceremonies.  To  best  suit  the  conve- 

■  nience  of  the  people  of  the  county  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  j 

1  observance  of  this  interesting  event  un- 
til  this  day,  when  they  could  celebrate 
not  only  the  day  when  Somerset  coun- 
"  ty  was  organized,  but  the  day  on  which 
the  Continental  Congress  proclaimed 
?  to  the  world  their  immortal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  by  which  they  j 
absolved  themselves  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Government  and  declar- 
t  ed  that  from  thenceforth  the  colonies 
I  were,  and  “of  right  ought  to  be  free 
r  and  independent  states.” 

|  The  period  at  which  a  community  is 
organized  into  a  separate  political  body 
'  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  the 
time  from  which  its  growth  and  de- 
|  velopment  begin.  The  transactions  of  l 
1  human  life  are  often  so  closely  connect- 
:  ed  that  one  event  is  the  natural  se- 
quence  of  other  events  more  or  less  re¬ 
mote,  but  so  inseparably  linked  togeth¬ 
er  and  tending,  ultimately,  to  produce 
a  certain  condition  of  affairs,  that  they 
I  proceed  in  regular  and  harmonious  or- 
|  der  and  with  the  unerring  and  irre- 
sistible  march  of  destiny. _ _ 


We  look  to  the  past  to  read  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  present,  and  we  only  read 
the  full  significance  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live  by  tracing  to  their  ori¬ 
gin  the  events  that  preceded  and  final¬ 
ly  produced  it.  It  required  eight  cen¬ 
turies  of  struggle  before  the  English 
government  assumed  definite  form, 
and  as  many  more  before  it  loomed  up 
into  its  proud  and  majestic  proportions. 
Marvellously  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of 
our  own  country,  it  was  nearly  three 
centuries  from  the.  landing  of  Columbus 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  events  in  the  lives  of  all 
nations  that  stand  out  with  marked 
conspicuity  on  the  page  of  history. 
Some  decisive  battle  that  changed  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  such  as 
Marathon  and  Tours,  where  the  ad¬ 
vancing  hordes  of  barbarism  were  hurl¬ 
ed  back  from  Europe,  and  the  relics  of 
ancient  and  the  forms  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  preserved,  and  upon  the  fate  of 
which  hinged  the  whole  future  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  civilization  ;  or  such  as 
Yorktown,  where  the  liberties  of  a  na-  j: 
tion  were  finally  won  ;  or  on  the 
heights  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  forces 
of  the  Confederacy  were  so  shattered  ' 
that  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Great  American  Republic  were  finally 
preserved  ;  the  establishment  of  great! 
empires,  dominated  and  controlled  by 
the  genius  of  one  man,  such  as  were 
created  by  the  brilliant  achievements  I 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cresar 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  some  great  a<.  t 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  su@h  as  the 
Reformation  by  Martin  Luther,  or  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  by  which  four  millions  I 
of  enslaved  human  beings  were  set  free  | 
These,  and  many  others  that  might  be  l 
mentioned,  are  the  splendid  monu-  j 
uments  on  the  pathway  of  time  that 
can  never  be  obliterated.  They  note 
the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  and  they  tower  above  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  human  life,  as 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Alps  or  Rocky 
mountains  rise,  in  their  majesty  and 
grandeur,  above  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gions. 

Prominent  among  the  great  events 
in  the  world’s  history  was  the  discov- 
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ery  of  America  by  Christopher 
bus.  It  is  true  that  Leif,  the 
Eric  the  Bed,  had  reached  our 
over  live  hundred  years  prior 
landing  of  Columbus. 

Draper  says  that  “the  wandering 
Scandinavians  had  reached  the  shores 
of  America  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  had  given  the  name  of 
Vineland  to  the  region  extending  from 
beyond  Boston  to  the  south  of  New 
York.  But  the  memory  of  these  voy¬ 
ages  seems  to  have  totally  passed  away, 
or  the  lands  were  confounded  with 
Greenland,  to  which  Nicholas  V.  had 
appointed  a  bishop,  A.  D.  1448.  Had 
the  traditions-  been  known  to  or  re¬ 
spected  by  Columbus,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  steered  his  ship  more 
to  the  north.” 

The  age  in  which  Columbus  lived 
was  noted  for  its  intellectual  activity. 
The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in 
the  year  1440  had  given  a  new  impetus 
to  the  people  of  Europe,  who  were  fast 
awakening  from  the  gloom  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  crea¬ 
ted  an  enthusiasm  in  Europe  such  as 
has  not  been  known  since  the  days  of 
the  Crusaders.  It  agitated  Europe  to 
its  deepest  foundations.  It  permeated 
all  society  from  the  peasant  to  the 
throne.  It  opened  up  to  the  potentates 
|  of  Europe  immense  opportunities  for 
discovery,  conquest  and  the  dominion 
of  vast  regions  of  country  beyond  the 
sea  ;  to  the  nobles  and  other  magnates 
of  the  old  world  visions  of  “wealth  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  and  to 
those  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  could  get  away  from  their  old  en¬ 
vironment  it  gave  the  hope  of  new 
homes  with  better  conditions  of  life 
than  those  that  surrounded  them. 

There  were  various  motives  that  gov¬ 
erned  the  people  that  flocked  to  this 
country.  Some  came  to  better  their 
condition  ;  some  for  the  mere  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  and  some  for  fame  and 
to  acquire  power  and  dominion  over 
their  fellow  men. 

Among  them,  however,  came  one 
who  was  animated  by  a  lofty  purpose  ; 
who  came  with  his  soul  filled  with  the 
high  ideal  of  founding  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  upon  the  basis  of  freedom  of 


conscience  ana  or  equal 
This  person  was  William  Penn,  a  name 
that  should  make  the  heart  of  every 
Pennsylvanian,  of  every  American,  yea 
of  every  lover  of  his  race,  thrill  with 
joy.  He  was  a  son  of  Admiral  Penn  of 
:  the  English  Navy,  who  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Charles  the  Second, 
then  King  of  England,  and  in  1681  he 
obtained  from  the  crown  a  patent  for  a 
large  territory  in  the  new  world  in  pay- 
mpnt  of  a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand  I! 
pounds  owing  by  the  government  ofl 
Great  Britain  to  his  father.  This  char¬ 
ter  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  the  per¬ 
petual  proprietorship  of  an  extensive 
region  of  land  in  North  America,  and 
in  addition  to  the  consideration  of  six¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds  there  was  the 
fealty  of  the  annual  payment  of  two 
beaver  skins  to  be  duly  delivered  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

His  first  intention  was  to  call  his 
newly  acquired  territory  New  Wales, 
and  then  suggested  as  a  name,  Bylva- 
nia,  as  being  appropriate  to  a  land 
“covered  with  forests,”  but  the  King 
out  of  his  respect  for,  and  in  honor  of 
Admiral  Penn,  the  father,  ordered  and 
directed  that  the  name  Pennsylvania 
be  given  to  the  new  province. 

In  1682  he  landed  in  this  country  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  made 
his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  at 
Shackamaxou,  now  Kensington,  the 
only  treaty,  as  Voltaire  says,  that  was 
“never  sworn  to  arid  never  broken,” 
and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  great  commonwealth.  As  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  we  are  justly  proud  of  the 
illustrious  man  whose  name  is  forever 
linked  with  that  of  our  great  state,  and 
we  feel  that  the  great  English  historian 
Macaulay  truly  said  of  him,  that 
“Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects  have 
agreed  in  canonizing  him.  England  is 
proud  of  his  name.  A  great  common¬ 
wealth  beyond  the  Atlantic  regards 
him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus 
and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  He  will 
always  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  a 
founder  of  a  colony  who  did  not  in  his 
dealings  with  a  savage  people  abuse 
the  strength  derived  from  civilization, 


and  as  a  lawgiver,  in  an  age  of  perse¬ 
cution,  made  religious  liberty  the  cor- 


growth 


ner  stone  of  a 

linin'  f-!'>ernfl  tlre  province  fl-om  1682 
crown  ;  n’,When  H  iransferi’ed  to  the 
Pe  "  nghtf as  Pwprietor,  and 

ennsylvanja  camepnder  the  dominion 
the  King  of  England.  The  limits  of  | 

dSiToT,  y  aCq"ired  ])1'°VinCe  wei*  uot  I 

sti.ictly  ascertained,  but  by  sabse-  " 
?aent  the  boundaries  wem  fixed 

<>  coyer  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not 
inade  clear  how  much  of  his  province 
i  ham  Penn  ever  saw,  but  it  is  ex- 
Pcmdy  hk.iy  that  his  examination 
‘7  hmited  to  the  eastern  part  and 
but  a  smaxl  portion  of  the  province, 
ile  may  possibly  have  reached  Lan- 
caster. 

fhe  township,  or  town,  as  it  is  called 
n  some  °f  the  States,  is  the  unit  of 
oui  Pol,tical  system,  and  for  this  di¬ 
vision  we  are  indebted  to  our  ances- 
tors  .11  the  foresls  of  Germany,  as  “ 

S'  U,em  f»>'  «>«  principles 

1-  lamentary  government.  The 
word  down-'  isderi,  ed  from  the  Saxon 
y  oul  tun,  which  signified  the  hedge  or 
(  ,tC.h’  whlch  divided  one  tribe  from 
ano  her,  each  claiming  to  have  juris- 
d  ct.on  oyer  ds  own  affairs,  and  there 
doctyme  of  home  government,  or  , 
home  rule,  was  first  established.  | 

tufodTr1  t07nS’  °r  townshiI»,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  county,  which  is  one  of  the  civil 

divisions  of  a  state  for  civil  and  polit¬ 
ical  puposes.  1 

The  first  three  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  Chester,  Berks  and  Phila- 
p  fhla’  al!  of  "hich  are  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  tide  of 
immigration  had  set  in  rapidly  and  the  • 
eastern  as  well  as  the  extreme'  western 

tTed  TbcthePr°VinCe  Was  being  seW 
tied  I  he  county  of  Lancaster  was! 

created  in  1729,  forty-seven  years  aftew 

the  landing  of  Peap.  Then  followed  * 

},  .k  113  1  ;49>  Cumberland  in  1750  \  l 
eiks  and  Northampton  in  1752,  Bed-’ 
fonl  .nl771,  Northumberland  in  1772 
U  estmoreiand  in  1773,  Washington  in 
1781,  layette  in  1783,  Franklin  and 
Montgomery  in  1784,  Dauphin  in  1785 
Luzerne  in  1780,  Huntingdon  and  DeL  1 

emet  hiVef’  Miffl‘n  hl'1789’  andSom- 

ei  set  m  1795. 

We  have  now  reached  an  event 
winch  resulted  directly  from  the  dis- 
— ^0f  AmeHca  ^  Columbus 


.  tU,on  ot  fto  Province  of  Penn- 
syhamaby  Willian  Penn,  for  without 
Columbus  and  Pem  in  t  1 

.  cni»  hi  the  language 

of  a  distinguished  Anerican  statesman 
where  would  we  le  at?”  ’ 

courtesy  St  w1“cI'.  “-rough  the 

ments  7  he.Co,miittee  of  Arrange. 

'  properly  T  »S|Eak  t0  ‘"-'lay 

tl.o  folimvin  for  oouol-lomtlon 

c  rolJ°wing  matters: 

tlon',’,7nVi‘f  *“  tho  -otural  eondi- 

-e  im  T"0'7  ,,0'v  "'doded  in 
cue  limits  of  Somerset  county  prior  to  , 
its  settlement?  1  to 

2pd— When,  where  and  by  whom  I 

wem  the  first  settlements  made? 

oU  The  formation  of  the  countv  * 
and  its  subsequent  development  ‘  ~ 

the  NATURAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  TER¬ 
RITORY  PRIOR  TO  ITS  SETTLE  MET. 
Soinerset  county  has  two  natural 
boundaries,  one  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west,  the  ridge  of  the  Al- 

and  th^°aU^  Arming  the  eastern 
„  T  j£lulel  Hl]1  the  western  bound- 
aiJ.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  I 

v  hy  a  mountain  of  the  magnitude  of 
he  Laurel  should  by  name  be  reduced  I 
to  the  proportions  of  a  Hill,  especially  1 
wnen  we  remember  that  its  ascent  is 
four  mile*  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 

o  ier.  his  is  illustrated  by  a  couplet 

that  used  to  be  sung  by  the  wagoners 
Jbf  dayg  before  railroads  were  made 
m  this  section,  when  travelling  weft- 

“Three  miles  up  and  four  miles  down 
Seven  miles  to  Laughlinstown  ” 
Laughlinstown  is  in  the  Ligonier 
\  ahey  at  the  western  base  of  tlie 
mountain.  e 

IfWiiilam  Penn  had  ever  reached, 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies,  he  ! 
would  have  fully  appreciated  the  an- 
propnatenfess  ot  a  part  of  the  name  of 
his  province,  Sylvania,  for  it  was  truly 
a  land  covered  with  forests,”  and  he  ' 
would  also  have  verified  the  statement  7 
made  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  I 
says:  This  day  my  country  was  con-  I 

firmed  to  me  under  the  great  seal  of  I 
England,  with  large  powers  and  priv-  4 
neges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  a  ' 
name  the  king  would  give  it  in  honor 
of  my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales  be¬ 
ing  as  this  is  a  pretty  hilly  country, 
bjjtPennbemg  Welsh  for  a  head,  as 


Penmaumoire  In  Wales  ancl  Penri 
in  Cumberland  and  Penn  in  Buckin 
hamshire,  the  highest  land  in  England, 
called  this  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the 
high  or  head  wood  lands,”  etc. 

Here  he  would  have  found  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  2800  feet  above  the  level  0f 
the  sea,  “the  high  or  head  woodlands” 
of  the  province  with  which  his  name 
was  to  be  forever  associated,  and  which 
was  destined  to  make  his  memory 
more  enduring  than  monuments  of 
brass  or  marble. 

This  county  is  frequently  called  the 
“Glades,”  and  sometimes  pleasantly 
styled  the  “State  of  the  Glades,”  but 
the  term  only  applies  to  a  portion  of 
it.  The  word  “Glade”  is  defined  to  be 
“a  clear,  green  spot  in  the  wood,  or  an 
avenue  through  it,”  or  as  Thompson 
says,  “The  unsheltered  glade.”  The 
term  was  applied  to  the  untimbered 
lands  or  natural  meadows  which  line 
the  headwaters  of  nearlv  all  the 
streams  of  Somerset,  Stonycreek, 
Brothersvallcy,  Summit,  Milford,  Jen- 
ner  and  Oonemaugh  townships,  while 
the  streams  of  Shade,'  Paint  and  Ogle 
townships  rise  in  the  pine  barrens  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  flow  through  deep 
gorges  covered  with  hemlock  timber. 
One  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  “Glades”  can  readily  distinguish 
them  from  land  that  has  been  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  timber,  although  the  original 
grass,  which  resembled  blue  grass,  has 
disappeared  and  a  mixture  of  coarse 
grass  and  sedge,  commonly  called  sour 
grass,  has  since  taken  its  place.  Some 
of  the  “Glades,"  especially' the  marshy 
parts,  have  since  grown  up  in  dense 
thickets  of  alder  and  willow  brush, 

A  very  clear  description  of  the 
“Glades”  is  found  in  the  journal  of 
Herman  Husband,  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  county,  and  of  whom  fur¬ 
ther  mention  will  be  made.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  that  time  he  says:  “Innumera¬ 
ble  Glades  extend  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  range  on  the  east  to  the  top 
of  a  parallel  range  on  the  west,  through 
a  valley  ranging  in  extent  from  twelve 
to  twenty  miles.  The  land  is  divided 
into  hills,  bottoms  and  glades.  Tire 
hillfvare  mostly  covered  with  fine  and 
■  lofty  timber  with  but  little  underbrush. 
B'  rh^K^ftoms  are  open  ami  often  sodded 


with  a  short  grass  that  never  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  a  few  inches.  The 
streams  after  leaving  the  glades  on 
which  they  generally  take  their  rise 
break  through  rugged  ridges  and  dark 
j  pine  forests  often  so  thick  as  to  exclude 
I  the  rays  of  the  sun.” 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
'  country  he  says:  “The  wild  fruits  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen  in  July.  Service  berries, 
choke  cherries,  wild  cherries,  wild 
plums  and  black  haws  abound" in  the 
j  bottom.  On  the  ridges  huckleberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  grow  in 
an  unlimited  extent  and  ripen  in  great 
perfection.  As  the  season  advanced 
the  nuts  appeared,  the  hazel  nuts  in 
clusters  on  the  edges  of  the  glades,  the 
i  chestnuts  and  hickory  nuts  on  the  up¬ 
lands,  together  with  the  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  oak,  covered  the  ground  with 
promiscuous  heaps.  The  northern 
1  slopes  are  covered  by  the  wild  pea  vine, 
which  afforded  excellent  pasture.  The 
|  pea  was  a  small  tuber  almost  as  large 
as  the  common  pea  and  grew  under¬ 
ground.  After  the  country  was  settled 
acres  upon  acres  of  ground  were  rooted 
up  by  hogs  in  search  of  wild  peas,  and 
in  consequence  it  disappeared  from  the 
country.” 

The  territory  included  in  the  present 
limits  of  this  county  was  evidently  not 
the  home  of  the  Indian,  who  took 
shelter  under  tire  mountains  and  along 
the  streams,  but  it  undoubtedly  afford¬ 
ed  him  a  tine  hunting  ground,  as  there,, 
was  an  abundance  of  game..  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  country  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate  made  it  too  cold  for  a, 
home,  as  the  winters  in  so  densely  a 
wooded  country  as  this  was  at  that 
time  must  have  “lingered  long  in  tne- 
lap  of  spring”  and  been  very  severe, 
and  it  was  evidently  at  first  not  very- 
attractive  to  the  white  settlers,  as  tin- 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  Washing  l 
ton,  Fayette  and  Allegheny,  all  west 
us,  were  settled  and  organized  befort 
Somerset  county. 

We  can  very  well  imagine  what  a 
j  beautiful  country  it  was  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  state.  Standing  on  the  summit  of 
either  one  of  the  mountain  ranges  that 
bound  us  east  and  west,  there  must 
have  been  presented  to  the  eye  a  scene 
of  unsurpassed  beauty.  At  a  distance 


of  twenty 


—  mouti 

range  stands  out  in  bold  outline 
stretching  along  for  many  miles,  and 
it  may  well  have  been  said,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet: 

“•  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue  ” 
But  nothing  was  required  to  lend  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  whole  stretch  of  in¬ 
tervening  country  of  hill  and  valley  of 
forest  and  glade.  What  a  delightful 
prospect  it  must  have  afforded  in  the 
“leafy  month  of  June,”  when  the  for¬ 
ests  were  covered  with  their  foliage  of 

every  variety  of  green,  and  when  later 
tney  were  tinted  with  their  varied  col¬ 
ors  and  Autumn  spread  its  transcend¬ 
ent  beauty  from  mountain  range  to 
mountain  range  over  the  whole;  when 
the  morning  sun  first  touched  with  its 
rays  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  its  setting  flooded  the  heights  of 
the  Laurel  Hill  with  a  sea  of  gold  ami 
bathed  the  whole  intervening  country 
with  its  soft  and  mellow  light. 

Ami  yet  the  seasons  had  come  and 
gone  for  countless  ages  over  this  lovely 
scene,  with  no  one  to  appreciate  its 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  the  waters 
oi  the  streams,  then  nameless,  had 
flowed  on  silently  to  the  ocean  and 
heard  no  sound  save  their  own  dash- 
ings,  the  howl  of  the  wild  beast  and  of 
the  wild  man. 

.  Eut  the  was  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  when  it  was  to  be  invaded  by  the 
white  man.  The  tide  of  immigration 
had  set  in  rapidly  and  began  to  occu¬ 
py  the  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  Immigrants  came  from 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in 
large  numbers  from  the  Palatinate  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Baden  and  other  parts  of  the 
“Fatherland,”  and  in  the  course  of 
time  their  descendants  began  to  seek 
new  homes;  and  we  now  approach  the 
period  when  the  pioneer  first  made  his 
appearance  in  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try. 

from  the  best  information  attaina¬ 
ble,  George  Washington,  the  first  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  the  soil 
ot  what  is  now  Somerset  comity.  On 
the  14th  of  November  1753,  Gov.  Din¬ 
widdle,  ot  Virginia,  sent  George  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  special  messenger  to  the 
French  commandant  in  Western 
Pennsylvania..  to  ascertain  .w* 


French  and  Ohio  company,  and 
route  traversed  by  him  is  supposed  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Pittsburg  &  Connellsville  railroad. 

Washington  passed  through  the 
county  again  two  years  later  under  (he 
English  General  Braddock,  who  was 
marching  toward  Fort  Duquesne,  but 
who  fell  into  tW  ambush  laid  by  (he 
Indians  at  the  ale  of  the  present  city 
of  Braddock,  onithe  9th  of  July  1775, 
and  when  Brad  clock  met  a  crushing  de¬ 
feat.  The  road  j  cut  by  Braddock’s 
troops  was  the  lirfet  ever  made  in  the 
county  and  was  not  a  great  distance 
irom  the  National  Pike  in  Addison 
township,  but  it  only  traversed  a  small 
portion  of  the  countv. 

In  17&8,  three  years  after  Braddock’s 
defeat— which  was  the  worst  defeat  the 
English  government  had  sustained  in 
America  up  to  that  date— under  the 
lead  of  William  Pitt,  three  expeditions 
were  determined  upon  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  French  on  American  soil, 
one  of  which  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  John  Forbes.  Dr. 
Eagle  m  his  history  of  Pennsylvania 
Isays:  “His  army  consisted  of  nearly 
nine  thousand  men,  embracing  British 
|  regulars  and  provincials  from  Pennsyl- 
iv an i a  and  the  Lower  Counties,  Yir- 
mia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

1  he  troops  irom  the  latter  governments 
rendezvoused  at  Winchester,  while  the 
1  eunsylvanians  under  Col.  Bouquet  as¬ 
sembled  at  Raystown.  The  Comniand- 
ei -in-Ghief,  with  the  regulars,  marched 
from  Philadelphia  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  force  at  Raystown,  but  in 
consequence  of  severe  indisposition 
General  Forbes  did  not  get  farther 
than  Carlisle,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  stop.  He  inarched  to  Bedford  about 
the  middle  of  September,  1758,  where  ! 
he  met  the  provincial  troops  under 
^Colonel  Washington.  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Bouquet  and  the  Penn  sylvan  j.  j 
officers  a  new  road  was  cut  direct  from  j| 
Raystown  to  Loyalhanna,  a  distance  : 
o{  torfcy-five  miles,  where  Col.  Bouquet 
erected  a  fort.  ’  ’ 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  road,  t 
perhaps  nearly  one-half  of  it,  traversed  I 
the  northern  part  of  Somerset  county.  / 
The  Braddock  road,  made  in  1755,  and 
the  Forbes  road,  made  in  1758,  are  the 
\_first.two  roads  made  through  Somerset 
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unty,  and  thoyLrcredcs^iedtor 
|  time  to  become  the  highways  for  the 
|  immigrants  to  this  section  of  the  pro- 
[  vince  and  further  west. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENTS. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
exactly  when,  where  and  by  whom  the 
first  settlements  were  made.  The  Al¬ 
legheny  mountain  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
the  Indians  by  treaties  of  1754  and  1758, 
but  the  country  west  of  tli©  mountain 
was  rapidly  being  encroached  upon  by 
French  and  English  traders,  the  French 
moving  from  the  Allegheny  river  and 
up  the  Monougaliela  and  Youghio- 
gheny  rivers,  while  the  English  came 
in  by  way  of  the  Juniata  river  and 
the  pack  horse  trail  leading  westward 
through  the  present  towns  of  Carlisle, 
Shippensburg,  Chambersburg,  McCon- 
nellsburg  and  Bedford,  while  others 
were  from  the  provinces  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  who  passed  ever  the  In¬ 
dian  trail  leading  from  Old  Town, 
Maryland,  to  the  Youghiogheny. 
These  traders  were  in  no  sense  settlers, 
and  possibly  some  of  them  may  have  I 
passed  through  what  is  now  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Somerset  county,  but  of  this 
[  there  is  no  certainty. 

It  was  not  long,  however, 
actual  white  settlers  began 
the  territory  west  of  the 
mountain  and  to  trespass 
lands  of  the  Indians  by  making  set¬ 
tlements  thereon,  A  letter  dated  W  in- 
chester,  Virginia,  April  30,  1/65,  said. 
“The  frontier  inhabitants  of  this  colo¬ 
ny  and  Maryland  are  removing  fast 
over  the  Allegheny  mountains,  in  or- 1 
der  to  settle  and  live  there.”  In  the 
history  of  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Ful¬ 
ton  counties,  by  Waterman,  Watkins  | 
&  Co.,  it  is  said,  that  the  people  Imre 
referred  to  and  others,  for  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  settled  chiefly  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Bedstone,  at  Tarlccjjfoot  and  J 
some  other  points  below,  on  the  Yough¬ 
iogheny,  in  the  valley  of  Cheat  river  j 
and  in  Gist’s  neighborhood  just  ‘ 
of  Laurel  Hill  or  the  locality  now! 
termed  Mt.  Braddock.  These  settle¬ 
ments  were  all  made  during  the  years 
from  1763  to  1768  inclusive,  and  with 
that  at  Ft.  Pitt  embraced,  until  about 
the  year  1770,  nearly  all  of  the  white  | 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Penn 


until  the 
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The  Indians  remonstrated  against  | 

4  this  invasion  of  their  territory,  and  the 
King  of  England,  in  October,  1765, 

^  wrote  to  Gov.  Penn,  in  which  he  gave 
:  instructions,  after  reciting  the  grievan- 
1  ces  complained  of,  as  follows: 

“It  is  therefore  our  will  and  pleas- 
1  ure,  and  you  are  hereby  strictly  enjoin- 
‘  ed  and  required,  to  use  your  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  suppress  such  unwarranta¬ 
ble  proceedings  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  and  all  other  the  like  eneroach- 
[.mentsfor  the  future,”  etc. 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  Gov. 
Penn  issued  a  proclamation  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  from 
| making  any  settlements,  or  taking  any 
possession  of  lands  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  last  Indian  purchase;  but  the 
white  trespassers  still  maintaining 
their  ground,  Captain  Alex.  Mackay, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  42d  Begi- 
ment,  was  ordered  to  Bedstone,  where 
on  June  22,  1766,  he  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  ordering  them  to  come  together 
and  return  to  their  several  provinces 
without  delay  on  penalty  of  all  their 
goods  and  merchandise  being  seized  as 
lawful  prize  and  to  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  captors. 

These  efforts  having  failed,  an  Act  of 
Assembly  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1768,  entitled  “An  Act  to  re¬ 
move  the  persons  now  settled,  etc.,  and 
to  prevent  others  from  settling  on  any 
lands  in  this  province  not  purchased 
from  the  Indians,”  etc. 

In  order  to  enforce  this  Act,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  soon  after  its  passage,  appointed 
the  Bev.  Captain  John  Steel,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Carlisle,  and 
three  others,  to  visit  the  region 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  “to  promul¬ 
gate  and  explain  the  law  and  induce 
the  settlers  to  comply  with  its  require¬ 
ments.” 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1768,  they  made 
report  to  John  Penn,  Governor  of  the 
Province,  in  which  they  said:  ' 

“On  the  31st  of  March  we  came  toJ 
the  great  crossings  of  the  Youghioghe-™ 
ny  and  being  informed  by  one  Speer, 
that  eight  or  ten  families  lived  in  a 
place  called  Turlccj/fdot,  we  sent  some 
proclamations  thither  by  said  Speer,  as 
we  did  to  a  few  families  nigh  the  cross¬ 
ings  of  little  Yougli,  judging  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  among  them.” 


The  names  of  these  persons  are  then 
given,  namely:  Henry  Abrahams, 
Ezekiel  DeWitt,  Janies  Spencer,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Jennings,  John  (Jasper,  Ezekiel  i 
Hickman,  John  Enslow,  Henry  En* 
slow  and  Benjamin  Pensley. 

VV e  here  have  the  evidence  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  Turkey  foot  in  the  early  part 
of  17G8,  and  of  a  few  families  nigh  the 
crossing  of  the  little  Yough,  but  as 
these  commissioners  went  out  over 
Braddock’s  route,  which  is  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  part  of  the  county, 
they  may  not  have  been  informed  as  to 
settlers  a  great  distance  north  of  that 
route. 

These  difficulties  were  finally  settled  |_. 
by  a  treaty  held  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Stanwix  (near  Rome,  New  York) 
in  the  fall  of  1768,  whereby  the  limits 
of  the  province  were  extended  to  the 
present  western  limits  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  county  prior  to  Braddoek’s 
march  through  the  county-  in  17.35, 
therefore  all  the  settlements  made  in 
the  county  must  have  been  made  be¬ 
tween  1755  and  1771,  when  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  limits  of  the  county  were  organiz¬ 
ed  as  Brotliersvalley  township,  Bed¬ 
ford  county,  which  was  created  that 
year;  the  present  territory  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  having  previously  been  part  of  Cum¬ 
berland  county. 

Tradition  says  that  a  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Phillippi,  lied  from  the  fatal 
field  where  Braddock  was  defeated, 
and,  after  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
for  some  time  came  to  the  Tuvkeyfoot 
hills  and  settled,  and  settlers  were  soon 
after  attracted  there  from  Braddock’s 
road. 

The  next  settlement  was  probably  1 
made  by  a  man  named  Waggly  or  ! 
Wegerlein,  who  took  up  a  piece  of  land 
in  Brothers  valley  township,  which  is 
the  land  formerly  owned  by  Edward 
Kimmell,  now  by  J.  O.  Stoner.  It  is 
said  that  he  induced  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  from  Maryland  and  settle  I 
on  Buffalo  creek. 

When  Herman  Husband  came  to 
this  county  in  1771,  he  found  this  set¬ 
tlement,  which  was  numerous  enough 
to  form  a  religious  society.  They  had 
an  organized  church  and  a  meeting 
house;  spoke  the  German  language  and 
called  themselves  the  “Brethren,.”  and 
doubtless  from  this  came  the  name 


“Bruder’s  Thai,”  which  in  English 
means  Brothcrsvaii ey . 

The  Berlin  settlement  was  made  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  was  different, 
as  these  settlers  were  members  of  tic 
Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
churches.  The  Elk  Lick  settlement 
was  also  made  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that 
it  was  this  settlement  that  Capt.  Steele 
referred  to  in  his  report  in  1708,  when 
he  spoke  of  a  few  families  “nigh  the 
crossing  of  little  Yough.” 

Conceding,  then,  that  the  Turkey- 
foot  settlement  was  the  first,  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that  those  in 
Brothersvalley  and  Elk  Lick  were 
made  shortly  thereafter,  for  as  Broth- 
eis valley  township,  Bedford  county,  [ 
was  organized  in  1771,  an  assessment 
was  made  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  a 
copy  of  which  is  found  in  the  history 
of  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Fulton  coun¬ 
ties,  pages  (9  and  70,  and  in  which  are 
found  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the 
furkeyfoot  settlement,  on  whom  Capt. 
Steele  had  served  notice  to  quit  the 
territory  and  also  the  name  of  John 
Markley,  the  first  settler  in  the  Elk 
Lick  settlement  and  Philip  Wagely, 
the  first  in  the  Brotliersvalley  settle¬ 
ment. 

Herman  Husband  was  the  first  man 
who  established  a  home  near  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Somerset.  He  came 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1771.  He  was  one  of  the  patriotic  men 
in  North  Carolina,  who  started  the 
movement  before  it  began  in  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies,  and  from  whence  lie  fled 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Regulators,  who 
were  engaged  in  an  effort  to  overthrow 
the  Royal  Government  of  the  province 
and  establish  popular  government. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  his  fortunate 
escape  that  in  an  assessment  made  of 
Brotliersvalley  townsnip  in  1772,  he 
signed  his  name  “Herman  Husband 
To, scape  Death, "and  in  his  will,  which 
is  the  first  on  record  in  Somerset  coun¬ 
ty,  he  makes  a  bequest  to  his  son  Isaac 
Toseape.” 

He  was  in  search  of  an  old  friend  of 
his,  named  Isaac  Cox,  who  was  camped 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  stream  that 
still  bears  his  name.  Before  he  found 
Cox  he  met  a  hunter  named  Sparks, 
who  located  near  a  spring  on  the  place 
now  owned  by  William  A.  Miller, 
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about  a  mile  north-west  of  Somerset.  I 
Husband  bought  Spark’s  claim  and  I 
brought  his  family  there  in  the  fall  of  i 
1772.  This  farm  remained  in  the  IIu-.-  , 
band  family  until  1854. 

The  hunters  who  had  located  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  among  the  glades  besides 
Cox,  were  three  brothers  by  the  name  I 
of  Wright,  others  by  the  names  of  ? 
Pensley,  White,  Miils,  Wilson,  Spark,  '• 
Vansel  and  Penrod.  Husband  bought 
the  most  of  their  claims,  the  usual  price  " 
paid  for  a  tomahawk  right,  as  it  was 
called,  being  a  certain  quantity  of 
powder  and  lead.  A  tomahawk  right 
consisted  in  a  settler  deadening  a  few 
trees  near  a  spring  and  cutting  the  in-  j 
itials  of  his  name  in  the  bark  of  others 
I  as  indicative  of  his  intention  to  hold 
I  and  occupy  the  lands  adjacent  to  or 
I  surrounded  by  the  blazed  or  deadened  , 

I  trees.  Some  of  these  persons  took  up 
!  other  claims  and  became  settlers.  Cox  | 
did  not  remain,  but  disappeared  from 
,  approaching  civilization  to  the  wilds  of  j 
the  Ohio  river  and  was  not  afterward 
heard  from.  Sparks  moved  across  the 
glade  to  the  old  Marteeny  place. 

In  the  interval  between  177:2  and 

*  1774,  a  number  of  families  came  to  the  . 

*  settlement  and  the  nucleus  of  Bruners-  , 
town  was  formed.  Among  those  who 
came  early  the  names  of  Ankeny 
Brown,  Bruner  and  Schneider  are  ! 

I  found. 

After  the  construction  of  the  military  j 
\  road  by  General  Forbes,  in  1758,  it  be-  , 
came  the  main  route  of  travel  between 
the  Fast  apd  the  West,  until  the  Pitts- 

barir  and  [Philadelphia  turnpike  took) 
its  place.  Sometime  near  the  Legin- 

;  ning  of  the  War  of  Independence  Cas- 
-  per  Statler  left  his  home  in  Lancaster 
I  county  and  moved  out  along  the 
I  Forbes  road.  He  located  at  a  point 
I  near  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  inoun- 
I  tain  on  its  western  slope.  The  follow-  ’ 
I  ing  account  of  this  place  is  by  his  sou, 

1  the  late  Samuel  Statler,  Sr.: 

“From  about  17S3  I  can  recollect 
j  events  very  readily.  Our  place  was 
quite  public;  scarcely  a  night  passed 
that  we  had  not  lodgers.  Soldiers,  •. 
packers,  traders,  emigrants  and  travel- 
!  ers  frequently  stopped  with  us.  Large  ; 
bodies  of  soldiers  passed  up  during  St. 
Clair's  and  Wagoner’s  expeditions 
i  against  the  Indians  on  the  western 
|  frontier.” _  _ _ _ I 
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The  Federal  troops  on  their  way  to 
suppress  the  wnisky  insurrection 
passed  Statier’s  place,  and  on  their  re¬ 
turn  halted  there  a  few  days.  Among 
the  prisoners  they  had  in  charge  were 
Bo  her  t  Philson  and  Herman  Flusband. 

After  the  turnpike  was  finished  the 
!Sta tiers  opened  another  establishment 
for  the  accommodation  of  increasing- 
travel  which  tlie  new  road  brought, 
wnich  became  widely  known  as  the 
“.Statler”  stand  in  the  days  of  wagon¬ 
ing  and  staging  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  Lambert  family,  connected  with 
the  titu tier  family,  came  into  tiie  north 
of  the  county  about  the  same  time. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Burket  also 
X  came  about  the  same  time  and  settled 
:  on  wliat  is  now  the  Pittsburg  pike,  at  a 
point  near  the  “Forbes”  road. 

Shortly  after  these  parties  had  come 
to  this  county,  Frederick  Mostoller 
!  came  from  Northumberland  county 
along  the  “Forbes”  road  and  settled  at 
a  point  near  Freidens  Station,  Somerset 
township,  where  George  lteitz  lived. 
He  was  the  father  of  John  Mostoller, 

;  who  afterwards  represented  the  county 
,  several  times  in  the  Legislature,  and 
tiie  great  grand-fatlier  of  David  and 
John  Mostoller,  who  are  living,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  received  a  medal  for 
distinguished  services  in  the  late  war. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  the  north 
of  the  county  was  John  Bell,  father  of 
David  Bell,  whowasan  honored  citizen 
of  this  county  and  who  died  several 
years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age.  John 
Bell  came  from  York  county,  settled  in 
the  wilderness  at  a  place  which  .after¬ 
wards  became  the  Griffith  settlement 
and  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  un¬ 
til  another  family  followed  from  the 
,  same  county,  They  did  not  know  of 
any  person  living  in  that  section,  ex¬ 
cept  a  family  living  near  where Btoyes- 
town  now  is  and  another  family  across 
the  mountain  near  what  is  now  Schells- 
burg.  These  two  families  they  learned 
to  know  by  having  to  go  to  Bloody 
Bun,  now  Everett,  eight  miles  east  of 
Bedford,  at  which  point  was  their  near¬ 
est  grist-mill.  The  trip  generally  took 
them  three  days  and  at  night  they  had 
to  lie  down  under  a  tree  at  a  place 
where  there  was  grass  for  their  horses. 
They  had  no  meat,  but  wild  game,  for 
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years. 

liell  sold  his  place  to  the  family  that 
followed  him  from  York  and  about  the 
year  1803  moved  to  a  place  north  of 
Sipesville  where  Jacob  J.  Bowman  now 
resides.  It  was  here  my  informant  vis¬ 
ited  him  about  1840  and  to  whom  he 
related  much  of  his  experience  in  his 
wilderness  home. 

Tiiis  was  his  second  improvement 
and  the  buildings  were  of  course  better 
than  those  of  the  first,  and  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed.  The  house  was  large,  Consist¬ 
ing  of  two  buildings  of  hewed  logs, 
one-half  used  as  a'  kitchen  and  the  . 
other  half  as  a  sitting  room  and  bed 
room,  with  three  windows  of  four  lights 
and  passageway  between  the  two 
buildings,  with  a  door  on  either  side. 

All  the  floors  were  laid  with  hewed 
square  logs  nicely  fitted  together,  and 
a  ladder  to  go  to  the  loft.  A  clap¬ 
board  roof,  kept  in  place  by  poles  and 
props  from  pole  to  pole.  Wooden  doors, 
put  together  with  wooden  pins  and 
wooden  hinges  and  wooden  latches. 

Not  a  nail  or  bit  of  iron  in  the  whole 
structure.  There  was  no  need  of  a  duty 
on  iron  those  days.  The  barn  was 
made  of  logs  and  in  it  were  found  the 
old  wind-mill,  wooden  mould-board 
plow,  pack  saddle  and  Dutch  scythe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  first 
cabin  home.  The  experience  of  the  . 
Bell  family  in  going  to  mill  was  the 
same  as  experienneed  by  all  the  early 
settlers. 

Daniel  Stoy  was  the  founder  of  the 
ancient  village  of  Stoystown,  and  lived  M 
and  died  about  one  mile  west  of  that 
place.  He  was  among  the  first  settlers 
in  the  north  of  the  county  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age  and  was  fond  of  relating 
the  many  interesting  and  exciting  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness.  ® 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  south 


ias  lett  many  descendants  in 
the  county  besides  those  I  have  named.  I 
Such  were  the  conditions  under! 
which  the  first  settlers  occupied  thisf 


section  of  the  country.  A  location 
fixed  upon  after  a  long  and  tedious  jour-  ; 
ney  over  hills,  valleys  and  mountains, 
a  lonely  life  in  the  wilderness,  in  an 
humble  cabin.  We  can  readily  under 
stand  the  patience,  the  courage,  the 
toil  and  privations  they  had  to  undergo 
But  this  simple,  primitive  mode  of 
living  was  dear  to  them  as  with  stout 
hearts  they  hoped  and  with  stron 
hands  worked  for  a  better  state  of  thing 
for  themselves  and  families.  In  all  con 
ditions  of  life  and  in  all  quarters  of  the 


globe,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past,  there 


of  the  county  was  James  Hanna,  who 


was  the  father  of  Hon.  John  Hanna, 
who  was  an  associate  judge  of  our 
courts  and  who  is  now  deceased,  and 
of  Major  Alex.  Hanna,  who  is  also  dc-l 
ceased.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  always  traveled  to  and 
from  Harrisburg  on  horseback,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  was  taken  sick  at  Ber¬ 
lin  and  had  to  be  carried  home  on  a 
stretcher.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
came  to  this  country  about  1790,  died  in 


are  certain  chords  of  the  human  heart, 
when  touched,  that  vibrate  in  the  same 
manner.  Joy  leaps  as  high  in  the 
humblest  cabin  over  birth  and  mar¬ 
riage  as  in  the  most  splendid  palace. 
Hope  springs  as  “exultant  on  triumph¬ 
ant  wings”  over  the  humble  hut,  as  the 
lordly  mansion  and  the  pang  felt  by 
the  blow  of  the  death  angel  is  as  keen 
the  household  of  the  humble  and 


lowly,  as  in  the  marble  halls  of  the 
titled  of  the  earth. 

To-day  when  we  look  over  our  county 
and  see  the  beautiful  cultivated  farms, 
the  thriving  towns  and  villages,  an" 
witness  all  the  comforts  that  surroun 
our  people,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  \ye 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
people  who  first  settled  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  pioneer  is  the  advance! 
guard  of  civilization.  His  home  is  th 
outpost,  with  all  the  civilization  of  all 
the  ages  behind  it  and  to  which  and 
over  which  humanity  will  march  to 
still  further  fields  of  conquest.  The] 
way  blazed  to  his  cabin  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  highways  and  railways 
over  which  the  commerce  of  a  vast 
country  was  to  be  carried.  His  humble 
hut  was  the  simple  improvement  event¬ 
ually  changed  for  comfortable  homes 
,  and  his  humble  surroundings  were  to| 
he  replaced  by  dll  the  refinement  arid  I 
luxuries  of  a  civilization  that  he  made 


,'r 


possible. 


As  we  look  back  upon  his  earnest  life, 
iiis  patience  and  toil,  his 
strength,  his  fortitude 
circumstances  that 
we  realize  that  here 


courage  and 
under  all  the 
surrounded  him, 
was  the  source  of 


brain  and  brawn  and  virile  power,  that 
builds  tip  and  sustains  mighty  com- 


mouvvt'iTliiin  ami  that,  we  have  in  these  I 
'brave  pioneers  and  their  lives  arepeti-  I 
Hon  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  im-  I 
mortal  Burns,  when  as  he  stood  looking  I 
upon  the  farm  houses  and  cottages  I 
j  which  studded  the  quiet  landscape,  ■ 
!  and  thought  of  the  lowly  worth,  the 
fortitude,  the  piety  which  are  often  to 
i  be  witnessed  in  these  lowly  habita- 
(;  tions,  his  heart  swelled  with  feelings  to  . 
gj  which  lie  afterwards  gave  vent  in  that  | 
|  splendid  poem,  4  ‘The  Cotter’s  Saturday  1 

■  Night.” 

■  “From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grand¬ 

eurs  spring, 

;  Which  make  her  loved  at  home,  revered 
abroad. 

■  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  ; 

kings, 

j&  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  1 
From  scenes  like  these  Columbia’s  I 
(grandeurs  rise,  and  from  which  and 
t-,]  through  which  she  has  attained  to  her 
\  exalted  position  among  the  nations  of 
I  the  earth  and  has  become  the  most  po-  j 
:  tent  factor  for  good  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  ! 

■  out  there  were  but  four  townships  in 
I  what  is  now  Somesret  county  and  these 
I  sparsely  settled,  but  the  people  were 
pi  patriotic  and  aided  all  they  could  in 
:  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Mr.  David  Husband,  in  his  history  of 
I  Somerset  County,  says:  “When  the 
|  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was 
-  made  known,  the  patriotism  of  the  set- 
I  tlements  burst  forth  in  a  blaze  of  ex- 
1  citement.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was 
ST  manifested  by  raising  a  company  of  ri¬ 
flemen  who  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Richard  Brown  marched  off  to 
the  seat  of  war.  Brown  was  promoted 
r;  to  the  position  of  Colonel.  He  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  where  he 
a.  was  taken  prisoner.  The  balance  of 
the  company  was  taken  to  Charleston, 
1:  South  Carolina,  where  they  assisted  in 
tiie  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie.  They 
were  afterwards  in  different  actions 
during  the  war,  and  but  few  of  them 
returned  to  the  settlement.” 

During  the  absence  of  these  volun- 

I  teers  occurred  the  only  trouble  with 

I I  Indians  that  we  have  any  account  of  in 
j !  the  history  of  the  county.  This  was  the 
1 1  shooting  of  James  Wells  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  harvest  some  oats  on  an  isolated 

I  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  the  settle- 
1  mem,.  He  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
■marauding  savages  and  in  his  flight  re- 


"Sh^fomljullets  in  his  body.  He  j 

1  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  | 
a  young  lady  who  met  him  in  the  edge  I 
of  the  woods  and  gave  him  her  horse,  | 
while  she  concealed  herself  in  the  un- 
;  del-brush.  Wells  was, taken  to  Colonel  ^ 
j  Brown’s  block-house  which  was  located 
i  on  the  old  Samuel  Will  place,  near  | 
d  Somerset,  now  occupied,  by  Windfield  ' 

S.  Walker.  ,  * 

Herman  Husband,  the  only  surgeon  . 

in  the  settlement,  dressed  the  wounds 
and  extracted  three  of  the  balls  and  . 
the  fourth  Wells  carried  to  his  grave. 

I  After  Broth ersvalley  township  was  \ 
'■  j  created  in  1771,  Turkeyfoot  township 
was  created  in  1773,  Quemahoning  in  j 
.  1775,  Elk  Lick  In  1785,  and  Milford  and  j 
K  Stonycreek  in  1782,  all  townships  of 
.  Bedford  county  until  Somerset  county  . 
was  created  by  an  Act  of  Assembly 
passed  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1795. 

On  the  12th  September,  1795,  the  com-  ; 
missioners  appointed  by  the  governor 
under  the  Act  of  Assembly  to  fix  a  . 
place  for  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  new  ■ 
county  made  report  that  they  did  “unan¬ 
imously  fix  on  the  town  of  ‘Summer- 
set’  formerly  called  Brunerstown  as  the  I 
seat  of  justice  for  said  county.” 

Although  the  county  was  created  on-  I 
ly  twelve  years  after  the  close  of  the  I 
Revolutionary  War  and  eight  years  af-i 
■ .  '  ter  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  it  was  given  an  English  name,  as  ( 
|  had  many  of  the  counties  prior  to  the  i 
great  struggle,  namely  Chester,  Lan- 
caster,  York,  Bedford,  Westmoreland  - 
and  others,  although  this  fact  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fully  understood  by  j 
the  commissioners,  >  who  got  their  or-  • 
thograpliy  considerably  mixed,  when  : 
they  spelt  it  “Summerset.” 

The  name  is  something  upon  which 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812, 
England  is  the  mother  country  from 
.whence  we  derived  our  language  and  I 
in  a  large  measure  our  literature  and  1 
laws.  The  great  body  of  the  common  j 
law  of  England  was  brought  here  by  J 
i our  forefathers  and  forms  the  basis  of  d 
our  judicial  system,  and  we  rival  the  I 
English  people  in  our  admiration  for 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Byron  and 
many  others  of  the  distinguished  liter¬ 
ary  characters,  and  we  render  equal  • 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  _ 
Burns  along  with  our  own  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  : 


numerous  others.  All  of  these  are  the 
(common  heritage  of  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  people. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  next  thing  in  order  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  development  of  the 
county,  which  naturally  suggests  two 
divisions:  First,  The  material  develop¬ 
ment;  Second,  The  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  people. 

THE  MATERIAL  DEVELOPMENT, 

The  original  settlers  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  food  and  clothing 
for  themselves  and  families.  They  were 
not  troubled  with  over-production.  At 
first  there  wras  nothing  to  sell  except 
furs  and  pelts  taken  in  hunting.  As 
the  country  gradually  became  settled 
and  the  land  was  cultivated,  rye  was 
raised  and  as  the  market  for  it,  as  well 
as  the  product  of  the  chase,  was  dis¬ 
tant,  the  manufacture  of  whisky  be¬ 
came  a  general  industry,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  the  manufacture  of  barrels  1 
Band  other  vessels  in  which  to  store  the 
product  of  the  rye.  The  distilling  of 
whisky  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  authorities  at  that  early  day, 
as  does  now  the  business  of  the  “moon¬ 
shiner,”  and  the  result  was  the  whisky  I 
insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  construction  of  the  great  turn¬ 
pikes  through  the  county  developed 
more  diversified  industrial  activity 
Itye  was  still  raised  for  the  distillery 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  main  staple  o 
commerce.  Over  the  highways  passed 
a  continuous  stream  of  wagons  and  ve¬ 
hicles  of  every  sort,  including  stage| 
coaches,  road  wagons  filled  often  with 
immigrants  seeking  homes  in  the  new 
world,  and  immense  droves  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses.  To  feed  the  horses 
and  pasture  the  cattle,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  raise  grass  and  oats,  and  this 
trade  and  travel  gave  business  to  the 
landlord  and  farmer,  to  the  tanner,  the 
wagon-maker,  the  blacksmith,  the  sadr 
dler  and  a  number  of  other  industries. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  day 
many  trades  were  pursued  by  men  o 
'small  capital,  who  carried  on  their 
work  with  the  aid  of  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  who  worked  from  “early 
morn  to  dewy  eve.”  In  this  town,  when  | 

1  was  a  boy,  there  were  three  tfiiiileries;  ! 

2  hat  manufactories,  two  potteries;  now 
there  are  none.  This  is  perhaps  a  true 
picture  of  what  has  taken  place  else- 
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wliefe;  They  have  all  disappeared  and 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  large 
I  Manufactories,  and  the  unskilled  wage 
earner  is  left  to  fight  the  battle'  with 
his  fellow  worker  for  the  right  to  work 
—yea  almost  the  right  to  live; 

The  business  of  dairying  was  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on,  and  the  product  of 
this  county  was  immense.  Glade  but¬ 
ter,  as  it  was  called,  was  carried  to  sev¬ 
eral  points  east,  but  Baltimore  was  the 
principal  market,  and  by  means  of  this 
business  and  our  merchants  making 
semi-annual  visits  to  the  eastern  cities 
to  purchase  their  goods,  a  close  busi¬ 
ness  connection  was  had  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  Previous  to 
1850  the  trade  in  Glade  butter  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  several  merchants  in  Balti¬ 
more,  but  after  that,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  several  commission  merchants 
of  that  city,  prominent  among  whom 
j,vas  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Harvey  &  Com¬ 
pany.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  went  to 
this  house  owing  to  the  large  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Harvey  with  our  people. 
He  informed  me  that  there  were  21,- 
000  kegs  of  butter  shipped  in  one  sea¬ 
son  from  this  and  a  few  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  came  from  this  county,  worth 
from  $220,000  to  $250,000;  that  14,000 
kegs  of  that  year’ssliipment  went  to  the 
house  of  J.  G.  Harvey  &  Co.,  and  the 
largest  single  sale  of  Glade  butter  made 
by  the  house  was  5, (DO  kegs  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  shipper,  being  the  largest  ever 
made  in  that,  or  any  other  market. 

The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar 
has  grown  to  be  a  large  industry  in 
our  county.  In  the  early  days  of  Som¬ 
erset  county  very  little  corn  or  wheat 
was  raised,  but  by  the  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  fine  wheat  and  corn  are  raised  here 
as  in  almost  any  section  of  country, 
and  wheat  has  Become  an  article  of  ex¬ 
port.  The  industry  most  intimately 
related  to  farming  is  milling.  The  first 
settlers  had  no  mill,  but  either  went 
a  great  distance  to  have  their  grain 
ground,  or  pounded  it  in  a  mortar  or 
ground  it  in  a  coffee-mill.  The  tub- 
mill  was  first  used,  and  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  in  the  county  as  early  as 
1780,  one  of  them  in  Eik  Lick  township. 
The  stream  on  which  it  was  erected 
still  bears  the  name  of  “Tub  mill”  run, 
and  a  postoffice  has  recently  been  named 


“1  ud/"  Tn  the  course  of  time  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  grist  mills,  but 
in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  in- 
t  traduction  of  the  roller  process  has 
j  revolutionized  the  milling  business 
over  the  country. 

The  improved  agricultural  machinery 
has  revolutionized  the  business  of  the 
farmer  and  we  now  scarcely  ever  see 
:  the  old-fashioned  scythe,  or  any  of  the 
,  old  implements  of  husbandry.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  rhythm  pro- 
I  duced  by  mowers  in  the  meadow 
whetting  their  scythes,  and  who  can 
:  ever  farget  the  sound  of  the  flail  upon 
;  the  barn  floor  on  a  crisp  winter  morn- 
ling,  as  it  resounded  over  hill  and  val- 
■ey?  To  the  farmer  once  accustomed  to 
Hhese  sounds,  but  heard  no  more,  they 
■rill  forever  linger,  as  sweet  recollect¬ 
ions  in  his  memory, 

IrThe  wool  industry,  while  it  never 
PBse  to  very  great  importance,  was  at 
;  one  time  actively  carried  on  in  varions 
parts  of  the  county.  Fifty  years  ago 
nearly  every  farmer  had  a  flock  of 
sheep  to  furnish  wool  for  winter  appa¬ 
rel,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  summer  wear.  The 
woolen  mill,  the  oil  mill  and  the  card¬ 
ing  machine  were  necessary  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  wool  industry,  but  they 
have  nearly  all  disappeared. 

The  spinning  wheel  and  flax  wheel 
are  almost  things  of  the  past. 

The  earliest  iron  works  established 
in  the  county  were  forges  for  convert¬ 
ing  raw  pig  metal  into  malleable  iron. 
One  of  them  was  on  Shade  creek,  al¬ 
most  a  mile  from  Shade  Furnace; 
another  on  Laurel  Hill  creek,  between 
Trent  and  Bakersville. 

Furnaces  were  afterwards  erected  at 
Rockingham,  Shade,  Forwardstown 
and  Wellersburg,  but  all  have  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  most  extensive  industry  of  late 
years,  after  agriculture,  has  been  the 
lumber  business,  and  our  forests  are 
fast  disappearing  and  the  land  denu¬ 
ded  of  the  timber.  Of  the  mining  op¬ 
erations  and  the  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  county,  others  are  to  speak, 
so  I  will  make  no  reference  to  them. 

To  sum  up  the  material  progress  of 
the  county,  we  have  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  For  the  first  settler  that  came 
here  almost  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  we  had  a  population  in 
1890  or  37.317.  and  presumably  now  40,- 


D00.  For  the  first  family  that  cami 
here  we  had  in  1890,  7,350  families, 
probably  now  over  8,000;  and  in  lieu  ot 
lihe  first  cabin  there  were  in  1890,  7,022 
■dwellings,  and  now  perhaps  over  7, •/JO. 


In  addition  to  the  turn] 


which 


were  at  one  time  the  great  highways 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country,  we 
have  now  seven  railroads  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  Pittsburg  &  Connellsville,  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  county;  the  Somerset  &  Cambria, 
the  Berlin,  Salisbury,  and  Confluence 
&  Oakland,  all  portions  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
Keystone  and  TJrsina  railroads.  For 
the  simple  implements  of  husbandry 
we  have  the  most  improved  agricultur¬ 
al  machinery.  For  the  old  tub  mill  we 
have  the  mills  with  roller  process.  For 
the  old  Conestoga  wagon,  we  have  the 
Pullman  palace  car,  and  besides  we 
have  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  waterworks. 

INTELLECTUAL.  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  first  settlers  and 
their  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  very  limited.  While  they  were 
men  of  strong,  vigorous  sense,  and 
some,  like  Herman  Husband,  men  of 
intellectual  force,  as  a  body  they  were 
plain  people,  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  forces  of  nature.  As  the 
country  gradually  became  settled 
schools  were  established,  and  here  and 
there  throughout  the  county  there 
were  persons  who  became  noted  as 
teachers.  Prominent  among  them 
were  Jost  J.  Stutzman  and  his  son, 
Professor  Joseph  J.  Stutzman,  of  this 
place,  both  of  whom  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  not  only  the  faculty  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  their  pupils, 
but  also  of  arousing  in  their  minds  an 
ambition  to  excel.  As  long  as  the 
people  of  the  county  appreciate  the 
value  of  education,  the  memory  of 
these  men  will  be  held  in  lasting 
esteem. 

Whilst  we  have  none  of  the  higher 
schools  of  learning,  the  common  school 
system  has  been  developed  to  a  high 
degree  in  this  county.  We  have  39 
school  districts,  234  school  directors, 
284  schools,  291  teachers  and  11,137 
pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  7,934,  and  the  total  expenditure 


for  the  year  ending 
$95,724.95. 

Journalism  in  this  county  has  kept 
up  with  the  march  of  improvement, 
lana  we  now  Rave  fi  ve  newspapers  Hr 
the  county,  which  for  neatness  of  typo¬ 
graphical  execution,  for  their  diligence 
in  furnishing  the  latest  news  and  the 
ability  displayed  in  conducting  them, 
make  them  rank  with  the  best  weekly 
papers  of  any  other  county  of  the  State.’ 

The  increased  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  county  have  developed  a  class  of 
merchants  noted  for  their  business 
skill,  for  their  high  sense  of  honor  and 
their  fidelity  to  all  their  obligations. 
The  physicians  of  the  county  have 
always  held  high  rank  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  clergy  have  been  noted 
|  for  their  learning  and  eloquence. 

Of  the  bench  and  bar  another  has 
spoken  and  therefore  f  shall  not  enter 
to  any  extent  upon  this  subject.  Som¬ 
erset  county  has  furnished  several 
judges ;  one  of  them  was  the  Hon. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who,  after  occu¬ 
pying  the  bench  in  this  county,  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  afterward 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
|j  and  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  bar  of  this 
county  Hon.  Joseph  Williams  went  to 
Iowa  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  that 
State.  Hon.  Moses  Hampton  went 
from  this  bar  to  Allegheny  county  and 
became  a  member  of  Congress  and 
judge  of  the  courts. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Kimmell  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  orthis  bar,  was  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  was  elected 
judge  of  the  then  judicial  district ;  and 
Hon.  W.  J.  Baer,  after  a  successful 
practice  at  the  bar,  was  also  elevated 
to  the  bench  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  marked  ability. 

Hons.  Chauncey  Forward,  Charles 
Ogle  unc}  A-  J-  Qgle  were  eminent  law¬ 
yers  and  statesmen,  along  with  many 
others  that  might  be  named,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  intellects  that  ;he 
county  ever  produced  was  Ur.  William 
Elder,  physician,  lawyer,  writer  on 
political  economy  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  orators  tnat  ever  appeared 
upon  the  platform. 

I  have  endeavored,  with  the  means 
ol  information  I  could  command  and 
with  such  time  as  I  could  give  to  the 
^ubject^jx)  outline  as  briefly  as  I  could 

■ 


some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  county, 

tor  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
v  ill  give  it  a  moment’s  thought,  that 


it  is  impossible  to  give  within  the 
limits  ot  a  speech  that  VYould  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  patience  of  the  audience 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  Somerset 
County.” 

I  may  add,  however,  that  the  history 
of  Somerset  county  is  the  history  of 
our  own  State,  tb  which  forty-five 
counties  have  been  added  since  Somer¬ 
set  county  was  created  ;  and  the  history 
ot  Pennsylvania  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  now, 
instead  of  being  the  Keystone  of  the 
Arch  of  3§  States,  there  are  now  44 
States  stretching  from  the  shores  qf 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
from  the  British  Dominion  on  the 
north  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  on  the  south. 

There  is  ample  room  for  the  historian 
and  the  novelist  to  enrich  the  literature 
of  the  future  by  the  material  furnished 
m  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
great  State,  to  portray  the  story  of  its 
settlement  and  to  bring  out  in  lively  j 
colors  the  scenes  and  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  its  early  history,  and  to 
desciioe  in  glowing  terms  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  of  its  broad 
rivef-s,  jofty  mountains  and  beautiful 
valleys. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Scotland  was 
as  rich  and  beautiful  iq  ijts  scenery  as 
if  was  a  quarter  ot  a  centqi -y  later,  and 
the  world  paid  but  little  heed  to  it;  but 
I  by  and  by  there  came  a  young  lawyer 
!  from  Edinburg,  and  by  his  magic  touch 
j  every  hill  and  mountain,  every  Jake 
and  valley  was  clothed  with  a  new 
beauty  to  the  traveler.  “Before  his 
time  its  history  was  unknown.  It  was 
a  confused  conglomeration  of  antique 
.  reiics  in  the  midst  of  which  nobody 
save  Mr.  Dryasdust  could  live.  Passing 
among  their  remains  the  genius  of 
Scott  stirred  the  dry  bones  and  made 
them  live.  The  lakes  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  the  same  as  they  are  now  ; 
generation  after  generation,  both  of 
natives  and  strangers,  stared  at  them 
and  saw  nothing  remarkable.  He  dis¬ 
covered  their  beauty  and  divulged  it 
to  the  world,  and  so  closely  has  his 
name  been  associated  with  his  own  ro¬ 
mantic  country  that  unsophisticated 


’Mongst  the  Hills  o’  Somerset. 


foreigners  sometimes  fancy  that  it  was 
j  called  Scotland  after  him.” 

What  the  genius  of  the  “Wizard  of 
the  North”  has  done  for  Scotland  has 
lyet  to  be  done  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  particularly  for  Somerset  county, 
that  sits  enthroned  on  the  Alleghenies 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  her  matchless 
|  beauty. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Somerset 
county  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  from  her  borders, 
and  they  and  their  descendants  are 
i  scattered  over  the  great  States  of  the 
West,  from  Ohio  to  California  and 
Oregon. 

Some  of  them  are  with  us  to-day, 
and  thousands  more,  if  they  knew  of 
this  interesting  occasion,  would  like  to 
i  be  here,  for  doubtless  all  of  those  who 
once  lived  here  have  many  a  time  and 
oft  experienced  the  feeling  so  beauti¬ 
fully  expressed  in  James  Whitcomb 
Riley’s  poem,  “ ’Mongst  the  Hills  of 
Somerset.” 

’Mongst  the  Hills  o’  Somerset — 

Wisht  I  was  a-roamin’  yet ! 

My  feet  won’t  get  used  to 
These  low  lands  I’m  trampin’  through. 
Wisht  I  could  go  back  there,  and 
Stroke  the  long  grass  with  ray  hand, 
Like  my  schoolboy  sweetheart’s  hair, 
Smoothed  out  underneath  it  there. 
Wisht  I  could  set  eyes  once  more 
On  our  shudders,  on  before, 

Climbin’  in  the  airly  dawn, 

Up  the  slopes  ’at  lovegrowed  on, 
Nutcherl  as  the  violet 
’Mongst  the  Hills  o’  Somerset. 

How ’t  ’u’d  rest  a  man  like  me 
.Tes’  fer  ’bout  an  hour  to  be 
ITp  there  where  the  momin’  air 
■  Could  reach  out  and  catch  nie  there  ! — 
Snatch  my  breath  away,  and  then 
Rinse  and  give  it  back  again, 

Fresh  as  dew,  and  smeilin’  of 
Tne  old  pink  I  us’t  to  love ; 

And  a-flavor’n  ev’ry  breeze 
'With  mixed  hints  o’  mulberries 
An’  May-apples,  from  the  thick 
Bottom  lands  along  the  crick, 

Where  the  fish  bit,  dry  or  wet, 

’Mongst  the  Hills  o’  Somerset ! 

Like  a  livin’  pictur’  tilings 
All  come  back  ;  the  bluebird  sings 
In  the  maple,  tongue  and  bill 
Thrillin’  glory  lit.  to  kill ! 

In  tli?  orchard  jay  and  bee 
Ripen  the  first  pears  to  me; 

And  tlie  “Prince’s  harvest,”  they 
Tumble  to  me  where  I  lay 
In  the  clover,  provin’  still 
“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind's  will.” 

Clean  forgot  is  time,  and  care, 

And  thick  bearin’,  and  gray  hair ; — 

But  there’s  nothin’  I  forget 


Middle-aged— to  be  egzact, 

Very  middle-aged,  in  fact— 

Yet  a-thinkin  back  to  them, 

I’m  the  same  wild  boy  again. 

There’s  the  dear  old  home  once  more, 

And  there’s  mother  at  the  door— 

Dead,  I  know,  for  thf?fy  year, 

Yet  she’s  singin’,  and  I  hear ; 

And  there’s  Joe  and  Mary  Jane, 

And  Pap,  cornin’  up  the  lane. 

Dusk’s  a-fallin’,  and  the  dew 
’Peai’s  like  it’s  a-fallin’  too — 

Dreamin’  we’re  all  livin  yet — 

’Mongst  the  Hills  o’  Somerset. 

Ami  now  as  we  celebrate  the  one 
hundfedth  anniversary  ot  tile  existence 
of  oul'  county  and  also  the  day  which 
gave  liberty  to  this  Country,  may  we 
hdt  reasonably  indulge  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  history  of  our  county,  of 
o'Ur  State,  and  our  great  republic,  the  ! 
United  States  of  America. 

Mulhall,  the  great  English  statis¬ 
tician,  says  of  this  country,  that  “If 
W’e  take  a  survey  of  mankind  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  as  regards  the  physi¬ 
cal,  mechanical  and  intellectual  force 
of  nations,  we  find  nothing  to  compare  j 
with  the  United  States  in  this  present 
epoch,  1895.”  That  “the  United  States  , 
possess  almost  as  much  energy  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  France  collect¬ 
ively  ;  ”  that  “an  ordinary  farmhand 
in  the  United  States  raises  as  much 
grain  as  three  in  England,  four  in 
France,  five  in  Germany  or  six  in 
Austria.” 

He  further  says  that  “The  intellect¬ 
ual  power  of  the  great  republic  is  in 
harmony  with  the  industrial  and 
mechanical .  The  census  of  1890  showed 
that  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  over  ten  years  of  age  could 
read  and  write.  It  may  be  fearlessly 
asserted  that  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  no  nation  ever  before  pos¬ 
sessed  41,000,000  instructed  citizens.” 

To  this  high  encomium  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  our  country  greater  op¬ 
portunities  are  afforded  the  masses  of 
the  people  than  in  any  other  land 
under  the  sun  ;  that  here  human  rights 
have  been  attained  in  a  higher  degree 
than  in  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded 
us;  that  the  liberties  of  this  country 
won  by  the  sires  of  the  Revolution  and 
preserved  by  the  brave  men  of  1S12  and 
the  hoys  in  blue  qf  18Q1  are  not  only 
for  us,  hip  \yill  bless  countless  millions 
of  the  human  family  in  the  future. 


Reallifiqg  then  the  greatness  of  onr 
country,  its  proud  position  arnong  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  Its  mighty  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  to  all  mankind  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  spreading  the  domain  of  human 
liberty,  may  we  not  say  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet : 

‘Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

‘this  is  my  own,  my  native  land  !’ 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned, 
As  borne  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

I1  roiu  wandering;  on  a  foreign  strand? 

Tf  such  there  breathe,  go,  marie  him  well ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
lo  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung.” 
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OUR  EARLY  HISTORY. 


INCIDENTS  IN  WHICH 

THE  INDIANS  FIGURED. 


An  Interesting  Chapter  of  Personal 
History. 

SEVERAL  interesting  papers  have 
appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  Standard  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Somerset  county, 
notably  those  from  H.  S.  Endsley  Esq. 
land  from  Confluence  correspondent, 
who  has  kindly  promised  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  writer.  Nothing  is 
Imore  difficult  to  do  than  to  prepare 
la  paper  on  a  stated  subject,  especially 


[when  you  know  very  little  abou 
matter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  where  Confluence  now 
stands  and  in  other  contiguous  parts  of 
Turkeyfoot  long  before  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  The  history  of 
Fayette  county  shows  that  settlements 
were  made  there  to  some  extent  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  1732,  the  attention  of  the  executive 
council  of  Pennsylvania  being  called  to 
the  fact  that  French  and  English  trad¬ 
ers  were  located  on  what  was  then  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  extreme  western  limits 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  proprietors 
in  the  royal  grant.  The  French  traders 
evidently  came  from  the  north,  down 
the  valley  of  the  Allegheny.  The  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  traders  came  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland  over 
the  old  trail  leading  from  Old  Town, 
Maryland,  induced,  perhaps,  to  come 
by  the  Indians,  who  tfrom  the  earliest 
times  were  accustomed  to  visit  the 
frontier  trading  posts  on  the  Potomac 
and  at  other  points  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

In  1749,  the  Ohio  Company  sent 
Christopher  Gist  across  the  mountains 
to  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  where 
he  established  a  “plantation”  and  lived  j 
for  many  years  as  their  agent.  He  be-  j 
came  famous  afterwards,  as  the  friend  j 
and  guide  of  Washington.  In  1753,  I 
Washington  was  sent  with  a  letter  from 
Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  to 
the  French  commandant  at  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  All  these  parties  started  from 
Old  Town,  Cumberland,  and  traveled 
over  Nemacolin’s  trail,  by  way  of  the 
Youghiogheny  to  the  Monongahela. 
When  Washington  arrived  at  the  Great 
Crossing,  he  went  on  an  exploration 
down  the  river,  of  course,  passing  on 
his  way  the  Turkeyfoot,  and  from  his 
well  known  perception  it  is  not  likely 
he  would  have  overlooked  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  bottom  lands  lying  in  that  vicinity,  ; 
so  that  it  must  have  been  known  at  an  ; 
early  day  to  the  people  who  afterwards  j 
located  there. 

Your  Confluence  correspondent  was 
in  error  in  regard  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
McLean  and  the  writer,  as  it  was  John 
McLean,  a  brother  of  Alexander,  who 
was  the  writer’s  great-grandfather 
I  There  were  seven  brothers  named  M' 


j_iean,  all  of  whom  were  surveyors,  the 
three  oldest  of  whom  were  surveyors 
with  the  original  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
survey.  This  survey  was  completed  as 
far  as  Alleghany  Mountain  prior  to  1766, 
when  the  Indian  guards  sent  with  them 
by  a  council  of  the  “Six  Nations”,  left 
them,  and  on  account  of  Indian  depre¬ 
dations  they  could  go  no  farther.  The 
Six  Nations  were  so  powerful  at  that 
time  that  the  authorities  asked  per¬ 
mission  of  them  to  make  the  survey, 
and  while  only  a  few  of  their  warriors 
were  with  the  surveyors,  they  were  not 
molested. 

The  survey  was  afterwards  resumed 
and  continued  to  the  mouth  of  Jacob’s 
creek,  in  1767,  when  it  was  again  dis¬ 
continued  on  account  of  the  threats  of 
the  Delawares  and  Shoshones,  who  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  permission  for  further 
progress.^  The  final  survey  was  not  com-  j 
pleted  until  after  the  revolutionary  war 
closed,  when  Col.  McLean  and  his 
brother  John  completed  it. 

Col.  McLean  was  less  than  twenty- 
one  when  Mason  and  Dixon’s  survey 
was  first  commenced,  he  having  been 
born  in  York  county  in  1746,  and  when  i 
the  land  office  opened  for  the  location 
of  lands  in  1769,  he  came  across  the 
mountains  in  pursuance  of  his  profess¬ 
ion,  to  stay  permanently,  as  the  records 
show  he  surveyed  the  lands  in  Turkey- 
foot  in  1765.  He  must  have  surveyed 
that  about  the  time  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  survey.  The  history  of  Fayette 
county  claims  that  Col.  McLean  made 
his  home  at  Stonycreek  Glades,  Som¬ 
erset  county,  and  being  a  single  man 
then  changed  his  location  frequently 
until  1775,  when  he  married  a  young 
lady  named  Holmes  near  Stoystown° 
and  in  the  following  year  he  moved  to 
Westmoreland  county,  in  the  portion 
now  Fayette  county,  and  lived  there  a  ' 
great  many  years,  until  he  moved  to  Un- 
iontown.  He,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ends- 
ley,  was  appointed  Deputy  Surveyor, 
and  his  first  survey  in  what  is  called 
now  Feyette  county  was  recorded  in 
1772.  Two  of  his  brothers  had  settled 
near  Uniontown  previous  to  his  going 
there.  Col.  McLean  helped  organize 
the  ill-fated  Crawford  expedition,  in 
which  the  brave  Col.  Crawford  was 
burned  at  the  stake.  He  |finished  the 
survey  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  as¬ 


sisted  by  his*  brother  John,  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  when 
there  was  a  dispute  between  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  two  states,  once  he  set  his 
compass  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
made  the  survey  in  that  way. 

The  McLeans  were  orginally  from 
Carroll  county,  Maryland,  and  were  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Carrolls,  “Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,”  and  also  to  the  McLeans 
of  that  state.  Col.  Alexander  McLean 
was  closely  identified  with  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  progress  of  Fayette  county. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Associate  Judges 
of  the  county,  and  was  the  presiding 
J ustice  of  the  first  court,  after  the  or- 
ganization  of  the  county,  contractor 
for  the  building  of  the  first  courthouse, 
Recorder  of  Deeds  for  fifty  years, 
County  Auditor  for  many  years,  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  in  1734.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  first  ^Assembly  from 
Westmoreland  county  in  1776,  before 
Fayette  was  formed,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  there.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  in  1782-83.  He 
was  appointed  a  sub-lieutenant  in  West¬ 
moreland  county  to  succeed  Edward 
Cook,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  to 
succeed  Col.  Archibald  Lochry,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  Ohio 
the  previous  year.  By  this  appoint¬ 
ment  of  sub-lieutenant,  Mr.  McLean 
obtained  the  title  of  Colonel,  by  which 
he  was  ever  afterwards  known. 

During  the  revolution  no  entries 
were  made  in  the  land  office,  but  after 
the  war  Col.  McLean  was  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chief  Surveyer  of  the 
State  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  officer  of  Virginia  to  run  a  tempor¬ 
ary  line,  as  agreed  on!  between  the  two 
states  in  1779.  After  many  vexatious 
delays  and  disappointments  this  survey 
>  was  finished  in  17S2-S3.  Col.  McLean 
was  also  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Or¬ 
phans’  Court  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  an  expert  and  elegant  penman, 
and  his  deeds  and  instruments  of  writ¬ 
hing.  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  a  great 
many,  were  patterns  of  neatness  and  • 
precision.  He  wrote  more  deeds  and 
wills  than  any  man  ever  did,  in  the  fifty 
years  he  was  in  active  business,  and 
gave  more  gratuitous  advice,  sufficient 
to  have  enriched  him  over  and  over 
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again.  He  died  in 

ber  7th,  1884. 

John  McLean,  as  stated  previously, 
was  a  brother  of  Col.  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Lean,  and  great-grandfather  of  the 
writer.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army,  in  the  8th-  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Continental  Line.  He 
was  a  surveyor,  as  all  the  brothers  were, 
aud  was  an  associate  and  assistant  in 
the  completion  of  the  survey  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  Line,  in  which  Col.  Mc¬ 
Lean  was  principal.  He  also  assisted 
in  the  surveys  in  Fayette  county  and  | 
did  a  great  deal  of  surveying  in  Somer-  | 
set  county  including  that  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Endsley  at  Turkeyfoot.  His  sur¬ 
veys  reached  all  over  the  southern  part 
of  Somerset  county  as  far  as  Somerset 
Borough. 

John  McLean  resided  in  Addison 
township,  in  a  log  house  which  he  built 
on  the  “Old  Road,”  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
which  was  standing  until  1894,  when 
the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Watson,  tore  it  down  and. 
erected  a  new  one  close  to  its  site. 
During  all  the  years  this  house  stood  it 
was  never  without  an  occupant,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  same  could  be  said  of 
any  other  house  in  the  county.  John 
McLean  was  a  magistrate  a  number  of 
years,  and  dispensed  justice  with  a 
firm,  impartial  and  even  hand.  He  was 
a  man  of  education,  means  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community.  The  writer 
owns  an  orchard,  containing  apple  trees 
planted  by  ’Squire  McLean  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  years  and  more  ago.  j 
Mr.  Watson  also  has  an  orchard  which 
he  planted  at  the  same  time.  The 
writer’s  maternal  grandmother  was 
|  ’Squire  McLean’s  daughter  and  most 
of  the  information  he  has  was  obtained 
from  her. 

;  ’Squire  McLean  was  married  three 
I  times,  his  first  two  wives  being  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Spencer  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  Turkeyfoot,  and 
his  third  wife  was  named  Jones,  whom 
he  married  at  Somerset.  One  of  the 
Spencers,  a  son,  probably,  of  the  first 
Spencer  emigrated  to  Ohio  at  an  early 
day,  which  state  was  then,  practically, 
a  vast  wilderness,  and  considered  far 
west.  He  had  a  son,  a  boy  some  ten 
years  old,  who  was  sent  one  evening,  for 


tho  cows,  and  was  captu’ 

Slia-wnee  Indians.  They 

off  the  cow’s  neck,  and  rattling 
imitation  of  a  cow  feeding  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  enticing  the  boy  into  their 
hands.  They  carried  him  to  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  or  near  to  Sandusky, 
a  noted  Shawnee  town  in  the  early 
days.  In  an  autobiography,  written 
years  afterward,  he  gives  his  experience’ 
during  the  early  days  of  his  captivity. 
He  tells  how  the  Indians  made  him 
sleep  between  them,  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  how  in  traveling  along  he 
broke  the  bushes  down  when  the  In¬ 
dians  were  not  .looking,  so  in  case  he 
should  escape,  he  could  find  his  way 
home.  One  night  when  the  Indians 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  soundly,  he  crept  1 
quietly  over  them  and  got  away.  Their 
guns  stood  conveniently  by,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  shoot  them  both 
but  his  courage  failed  at  the  last  mo-, 
ment.  However,  when  he  had  crept''' 
silently  away  some  distance,  afraid  to 
breathe  for  fear  of  discovery,  he  arose  ;j 
to  his  feet  and  ran  as  fast  as  possible? 
in  the  direction  from  whence  they 
came,  [keeping  a  strict  watch  for  the 
broken  twigs  as  he  ran,  which  necessa¬ 
ry  proceedure  delayed  his  progress  con¬ 
siderably.  He  took  the  precaution  to  • 
bring  along  a  piece  of  tainted  venison, 
the  only  kind  of  provision  the  Indians 
had. 

The  Indians  had  stolen  a  horse  from 
a  settler  when  they  took  the  boy,  and 
when  they  discovered  he  had  escaped 
they  both  got  on  the  horse,  naturally 
knowing  he  would  take  the  back  track, 
and  rode  after  him.  The  boy  became 
exhausted  after  running  until  daylight, 
and  he  stopped  to  eat  his  venison.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  noticed  a  patch  of  blackberries; 
and  he  commenced  to  eat  them,  when 
the  Indians  came  along  and  saw  him. 
They  were  so  incensed  because .  he  raff, 
away,  that  they  whipped  him  most  un¬ 
mercifully,  first  with  the  hickory  withe 
hobbles  with  which  the  horse  had  been 
secured,  but  they  being  twisted  and 
somewhat  old  and  rotten  soon  broke;, 
then  they  cut  switches  from  the  bushes 
and  belabored  him  at  a  fearful  rate. 
He  thinks  they  would  have  killed  him. 
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but  the  only  switches  they  coulcl  get  j 
were  sassafras,  and  being  brittle  they 
soon  broke  when  a  heavy  blow  was 
struck. 

I  As  it  was  he  was  unfit  to  travel  for 
several  days,  and  they  had  to  dress  his 
wounds  and  doctor  him.  When  they 
finally  started  they  had  to  let  him  ride 
the  horse;  after  this  they  ran  out  of 
food,  and  found  no  game  to  kill.  Once 
they  saw  a  hawk  flying  with  a  snake  in 
its  claws.  They'shot  the  hawk  and  ate 
both  hawk  and  serpent.  When  they  ar- 

i  rived  at  their  destination,  being  still 

'  sore  from  his  whipping,  he  was  given 
| ,  into  the  hands  of  a  hideous  old  squaw 
who  doctored  his  sores  and  adopted 
him  as  her  son.  Once  after  this  she 
sent  him  to  the  river  to  wash  some 
hominy  which  she  had  boiled  in  an  iron 
kettle,  and  being  in  his  bare  feet  he 
stood  in  the  hot  kettle  of  corn  to  warm 
them.  The  old  squaw  saw  him  and  she 
gave  him  another  good  beating. 

Not  long  after  this  a  lot  of  white  J 
prisoners  were  brought  in  and  were  I 
'made  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  then, 
killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  The ; 
Indians  watched  this  boy  so  carefully  ’ 
that  he  got  no  more  chance  to  run 
away,  and  he  grew  to  manhood  among' 
them  and  married  a  young  squaw,  a ' 
daughter  of  the  chief.  Long  after-  | 
wards  he  had  a  desire  to  see  his  people, 
and  went  back  to  his  old  home  on  a 

I I  visit,  the  Indians  offering  no  objection. 
While  there  he  became  very  ill  and 
thinking  he  was  going  to  die,  sent  Eli 
Abrams,'  who  will  be  mentioned  pres¬ 
ently,  after  his  Indian  wife.  Abrams 
found  her,  and  she  mounted  a  horse 
and  started  back  with  him.  Abrams 
said  every  once  in  a  while  she  would 
jump  off  her  horse  and  gather  a  bunch 
of  leaves,  or  berries  or  roots,  which  she 
used  in  making  decoctions  for  Spencer 

I  when  she  came  to  where  he  was. 
Whether  her  decoctions  and  infusions 
were  efficacious  or  not,  he  got  well,  and 
returned  to  the  Indians  with  her.  De- 
J  scendants  of  this  Spencer  are  living  in 
!  Ohio  at  this  time.  One  of  the  original 
j  Spencer’s  daughters  got  mad  at  the  old 
'  man  one  day  and  stole  one  hundred 
.  Spanish-milled  dollars  from  him,  tied 
'  them  up  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
and  buried  them  at  the  foot  of  a  dog¬ 
wood  tree,  as  she  said.  After  her  mad 
ell  was  over  she  went  to  get  the 


money,  but  she  could  not  find  the  place 
again  and  neither  she  nor  any  one  ever 
found  the  money.  Spencer  had  remov¬ 
ed  from  Turkeyfoot  at  this  time  and 
lived  in  Addison  on  the  farm  now  own¬ 
ed  by  J.  S.  Darrall. 

The  writer’s  paternal  grandfather, 
John  Mitchell,  was  born  in  176G,  and 
two  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  James  in  Captain  Mann’s 
company  and  Thomas  in  Captain  Hen- 
dershot’s  company,  and  from  the  best 
obtainable  data  their  father  was  also  in 
the  army,  although  he  had  not  been ' 
long  in  this  country,1  being  a  native  of 
Ireland.  These  old  soldiers  were  well 
acquainted  with  Captain  Tissue,  who 
was  in  the  war  and  whose,  home  was  in 
Elk  Lick  township  before  the  war.  It) 
is  supposedj  indeed  the  writer  has  the 
information  from  his  father,  that  Jas. 
Mitchell  served,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
Captain  Tissue’s  company,  so  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  ’Squire  John  Mitchell 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  Turkeyfo.ot 
settlement. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  paternal  grandmother,  who  wasl 
’Squire  Mitchell’s  wife,  was  born  iu| 
Turkeyfoot.  She  was^  a  daughter  of 
Captain  Andrew  Friend,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  company  of  rangers  for 
defence  against  the  Indians,  and  who 
i  afterwards  served  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  She  was  born  in  1773,  in  a  stock¬ 
ade  fort,  which  was  built  to  protect  the 
settlers  against  the  Indians,  where  Con¬ 
fluence  now  stands.  This  fort  was  built 
some  years  before  she  was  born.  The 
Indians  made  frequent  forages  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  Captain  Friend, 
with  his  men,  was  driving  them  off, 
leaving  the  women  practically  unpro¬ 
tected.  Some  of  them,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Friend’s  wife,  concluded  > 
to  take  their  chances  that  night  by 
hiding  in  the  tall  corn.  She  stayed, 
with  her  little  children  all  night  in  the 
corn,  and  hearing  a  noise  early  in  the 
morning  she  peeped  out,  thinking  it 
was  the  Indians,  and  saw  Captain 
Friend  and  his  men  reforming,  which 
can  be  supposed  was  a  joyful  sight  to  j 
her.  That  night,  in  the  F ort,  Captain  I 
Friend’s  daughter  was  born.  Augus-  j 
tine  Friend,  a  brother  of  Andrew 
Friend,  was  also  in  the  war.  He  was  a 
mighty  hunter,  a  friend  and  contem- 


TO  PRETTY  LM6NSER. 


The  Delightful  Trip  of  a 
Somerset  Party. 

enjoyable  celebration 

on  A  HISTORIC  SPOT. 


A  Summer  Resort  that  is  Gaining  mi 
Enviable  Reputation. 

A  party  composed  of  eight  gentle¬ 
men  left  Somerset  in  carriages  last 
Friday  afternoon  to  drive  over  the 
mountain  and  be  present  at  the  bio 
celebration  arranged  for  by  the  peopre 
of  Ligonier.  The  beauties  ot  a  tmp 
over  the  Laurel  Hill  at  this  time  of  the 
'  year  need  not  be  discnbed  to  the  r>eo- 
;  pie  of  this  part  of  the  State-they  have 
nrobably  lil3GGii  tbGi’G.  _  .  ... 

I  P  Before  reaching  the  historic  viLage 
of  Laughlinstown  our  party  found  evi- 
!  deuce  oi  that  which  led  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion— Ligonier’s  new  water-works. 

The  main  is  being  laid  to  conduct 
I  ^ater  from  one  of  .the  crystal  streams 
on  the  mountain  side  to  the  distnbu 
i  incr  system  in  the  town,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  are  in  high  glee  over  the 
prospect  of  this  modern  convenience 
I  aDd  the  protection  it  will  give  against 

^The  celebration  of  last  week  was  the 
development  of  a  plan  a.to  raise  money 
I  with  which  to  buy  the  necessary  equip- 
I  ment  for  a  fire  company,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  affair  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  management,  ihe  .celebra¬ 
tion  was  advertised  as  a  Carmvai  and 
Dedication,  the  carnival  consisting  of 
field  sports,  a  balloon  ascension,  pyro¬ 
technic  display  and  a  great  feast,  and 
the  dedication  consisting  or  speech¬ 
es  dedicating  four  large  cannon  which 
were  recently  mounted  in  r  ort  Ligo¬ 
nier  Park.  The  affair  in  great  measure 
resembled  Somerset’s  centennial  cele¬ 
bration,  but  Ligonier’s  centennial  an¬ 
niversary  passed  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

Ligonier  was  founded  m  L5S  by  set¬ 
tlers  who  came  over  the  mountain  with, 
the  arm?  of  General  Forbes.  As  a  place 
of  rich  historical  interest  there  is  none 
other  in  Western  Pennsylvania  more 
prolific  than  Ligonier  and  Ligonier 
Valley.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
whites  an  Indian  village  stood  on  the 
site  of  this  historic  town.  Tnis  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Colonel  Henry  Armstrong 
on  his  return  from  his  victory  over  the 

Indians  at  Kittanning.  Since  that  time 
this  place  has  successively  blossomed 
|  out  as  a  frontier  fort,  an  early  iron  and 


i  furnace  town,  a  stage  coach  town,  a 
summer  resort  and  a  progressive  moun¬ 
tain  town. 

Early  in  September,  1758,  Colonel 
Henry  Boquet  and  Colonel  George 
Washington,  who  were  in  command  oi 
the  two  divisions  which  made  up  the 
advance  of  Forbes’  army,  formed  a  for¬ 
tified  camp  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town,  and  when,  a  month  or  so  later, 
General  Forbes  came  np  ne  strength¬ 
ened  the  camp  and  built  a  stockade, 
which  he  called  Fort  Ligonier.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  encampment  of  the  army  at  Fort 
Ligonier  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne 
there  occurred  some  most  important 
events  in  the  woods  around  Fort  Lig 
onier.  There  were  almost  constant 
skirmishes,  and  after  the  bloody  defeat 
of  Grant  on  Grant’s  Hill,  withm  sight 
of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  French  Com¬ 
mander,  De  Yitri,  led  his  entire  force 
out  to  wipe  out  the  army  of  Koibes  en¬ 
camped  at  Fort  Ligonier  But  in  this, 
effort  he  failed.  On  October  14  and  15, 
1759  there  was  fought  in  tne 
woods  around  old  Fort  Ligonier  a  mos 
sanguinary  battle,  the  last  one  ot  t 
expedition  and  the  last  one  in  the  Hi  - 
per  Ohio  Valley.  .  This  was  really  the 
battle  which  decided  the  late  of  th 
great  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  o: 
which  put  to  flight  the  loud  hopes  ot 
the  French  for  supremacy  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  and  for  empire  on  _ 
the  American  Continent.  Heie>  ■ 

beautiful  Ligonier  Valley,  the  soldier 
of  Louis  and  of  George  were  biou0. 
face  to  face.  These  scarred  vetoram 
who  had  closed  in  the  throes  ot  war  il 
Continental  Europe,  here  again  fought 
over  their  battles  and  many  of  these 
veterans  found  graves  here  m  the  wil¬ 
derness  far  from  their  homes  and  native 
land  After  this  dec.sive  battle  the 
conquest  of  the  French  post  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  was  an  easy 
matter.  This  accomplished,  the  arm, 
of  Forbes  returned  over  the  mountains 
and  Fort  Ligonier  was  one  ot  the  few 
posts  at  which,  a  garrison  was  stationed 
Although  the  celebration  opened  on  j 
Friday,  that  day  was  used  to  “tune  up,  ! 
as  it  were,  for  the  exercises  on  batur- 
flftv  The  historic  old  town  was  decked 
in  holiday  attire,  the  stars  and  stripes  , 
floating  gaily  in  the  park  and  from  , 

the  principal  residences. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  crowd 
began  to  gather,  many  coming  by  rail, 
and  others  in  vehicles  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Shortly  after  th^ 
dinner  hour  the  pretty  park  was  filled 
with  a  mass  of  surging  humanity,  ea¬ 
ger  to  hear  the  orators  announced  on 

^Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  fol- 
lowin-  gentlemen,  in  the  order  named: 
Toseph  A.  McCurdy  Esq.  oi  Lniou- 
town  Judge  L.  W.  Doty  of  Greens- 
Judfe  Harry  White  of  Indiana; 
Wooda  N.  Carr  Esq.  of..  Uniontown; 


■ '  • 

a.  W.  H.  Koontz  of  Somerset,  auu 
xtev.  Father  A.  A.  Lambing  of  Wilkins- 
v  burg.  The  addresses  were  all  of  an  in- 
|  teresting  character,  but  the  majority 
of  our  readers  will  probably  be  more 
interested  in  that  of  General  Koontz 
than  the  others: 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
understand  exactly  what  was  preant  by 
j  this  celebration  until  he  reached  Ligo- 
nier;  that  he  had  received  an  invitation 
to  deliver  an  address,  but  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  address  he  was  not  inform¬ 
ed  until  his  arrival  there.  That  he  had 
learned  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  connected  with  the  march  of  the 
troops  of  General  Forbes  to  that  locali- 
ity,  in  the  year  1758. 

He  remarked  that  the  events  connect-, 
ed  with  that  march  and  the  struggles  at 
Fort  Ligonier  and  FortDuquesne  were 
interesting  because  they  preceded  the 
revolution  of  1770.  That  the  war  then 
raging  between  England  and  France 
was  for  colonial  supremacy  in  North 
America;  that  it  ended  by  the  triumph 
of  England. 

k  He  then  said  that  this  conflict  was  re- 
k  markable  because  of  the  fact  that  France 
“  then  owned  twenty  times  the  extent  of 
j  territory  that  England  owned  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  more  than  was  owned  by 
_  Spain  and  England  together. 

That  the  American  people  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  the  war  ended  as  it 
did,  and  then  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  would  have  resulted  if  France 
■  had  been  successful;  that  the  country 
i  would  then  have  been  under  the  feudal 
I  policy  of  that  country,  instead  of  the 
enlightened  policy  of  England;  that 
England  was  the  great  colonizer  and 
had  planted  the  seeds  of  constitutional 
government  on  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
k  He  further  said  that  in  the  develop-  ; 
L  ment  of  this  continent  from  the  wilder-  ! 
I  •  ess  and  the  rule  of  the  savage  to  the 
I  'gh  civilization  of  this  day  certain  [ 
I  event*,  had  followed  each  other  in  or- 
I  derly  procession.  First,  the  discovery  ; 
k  of  the  country  by  Columbus;  then  the  j 
|  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  followed  by  1 
[  |  the  overthrow  oi  n  ranee;  then  the  rev- 
I  |  olutionary  struggle,  then  the  formation 
I  of  a  confederacy  and  subsequently  the 
I  framing  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
I  ted  States,  by  which  we  were  made  a 
[  nation,  and  paid  a  merited  tribute  to 
[  the  soldiers  of  1801,  who  overthrew  se- 
L  cession  and  slavery  and  preserved  the 
government. 

j  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
said  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  Federal  and 
State  courts  were  the  sure  guarantees 
of  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  Somerset  party  was  quartered  at 
Frank’s  Hotel,  and  nowhere  in  this 
State  can  mere  comfortable  quarters  be 
found,  or  a  landlord  more  courteous 
than  the  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  Hargnett 

Yrank. 


"The  Hotel  propej,  with  its  three  Col 
tages,  stands  on  an  elevation  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Yalley  of  the  Loyalhanna. 
From  its  broad  verandas  one  catches  a 
view  of  many  miles  of  rolling  country. 
The  main  building  in  three  stories  high, 
120  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  with  a 
veranda  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  This  building  contains 
on  the  first  floor,  a  bar-room,  office,  re¬ 
ception-room,  reading-room,  and  one 
of  the  finest  dining-halls  in  the  State; 
on  the  second  floor  a  drawing-room, 
bath  and  toilet  rooms,  and  large  well- 
aired  chambers.  The  whole  of  the  third 
story  is  divided  into  sleeping-apart¬ 
ments.  A  large  two-story  addition,  80 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  has  just  been 
completed.  It  contains  a  grand  ball 
room  of  ample  dimensions,  a  suite  of 
private  parlors  and  a  billiard  room. 
Within  the  grounds,  and,  properly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  Hotel,  are  the 
three  cottages.  These  houses  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  porches  and  verandas, 
and  are  very  comfortable  and  quiet; 
being  away  from  the  noise  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  Hotel  they  are  much  sought 
after  by  those  desiring  suites  and 
rooms  for  families.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  buildings  used  for  places 
of  amusement  and  recreation. 

Ample  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  amusement  of  guests  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  fine  band  having  been  engaged 
for  the  season,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
music  for  hops  and  theatricals. 

Three  miles  down  the  Loyalhanna. 
on  the  property  of  the  Ligonier  Yalley 
Railroad  Company,  is  Idlewild  Park, 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  picnic 
grounds  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning 
the  Somerset  party,  jipon  the  kindly 
invitation  of 
visited  their 
Stock  Farm, 

Here  we  found  the  pretty  home  of  the 
Denny  Brothers,  located  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion  overlooking  a  large  portion  of  the 
farm,  to  which  one  gains  access  over 
graveled  driveways  gracefully  winding 
about  the  farm.  The  Denny  Brothers 
are  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  horses 
in  the  State.  It  makes  the  eye  of 
a  horse  fancier  dance  with  delight  to 
visit  their  stables,  for  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  equine  beauties,  for  one  of  which 
an  offer  of  $12,000  has  been  refused. 

Driving  a  little  further  east  our  party 
came  to  a  truly  historic  spot — the  home 
of  Major-General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a 
brave  general  of  the  Revolution,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress  in  the  continental  pe¬ 
riod,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Union 
armies  .during  Washington’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Governor  of  Ohio  when 
that  State  embraced  the  territory  of 
five  of  the  most  populous  Western 
states  of  the  present  day.  Large  tracts 
of  land,  including  that  upon  whichLig- 
onier  now  stands,  had  been  voted  to 


the  Denny  Brothers, 
famous  Morning  Side 
one  mile  from  town. 


him  by  Congress  to  reimburse  him  in 
part  for  money  expended  from  his  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  in  equipping  his  troops 
and  as  compensation  for  his  services  to 
his  country. 

While  the  other  parts  of  this  historic 
residence  have  crumbled  away,  and 
have  been  renewed,  the  exterior  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
home,  the  interior  of  General  St. 
Clair’s  parlor  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  with  its  immense  fire-place,  its 
rounded  corners,  carved-wood  finish 
and  hard-wood  floors  and  ceiling. 
There  is  no  furniture  in  the  room,  but 
in  one  corner  stands  the  old  spinning- 
wheel  on  which  Mrs.  St.  Clair  whiled 
away  the  hours  in  that  probably  lonely 
home. 

Only  a  hundred  yards  from  this  home 
can  be  seen  a  mound  of  crumbled  ruins, 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  Hermitage 
furnace,  built  by  General  St.  Clair  in 
1802.  Within  easy  driving  distance  is 
the  home  of  Gov.  Wm.  F.  Johnston, 
built  in  1815. 

The  visit  of  the  Somerset  party  was 
delightful  throughout,  but  this  must 
be  true  with  every-  person  who  visits  ; 
this  quaint  old  town  and  mingles  with 
its  courteous  and  hospitable  people. 

Our  party  left  Ligonier  at  10  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning  to  make  the  home 
ward  trip,  having  arranged  with  Land¬ 
lord  Gillespie  on  the  way  over  to  take 
dinner  at  his  hotel  at  Jenners.  The 
party  was  increased  at  Ligonier  by  the 
addition  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Louther 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cover,  who  had  been  in 
Pittsburg  and  came  out  by  rail  to  Lig¬ 
onier  to  be  present  at  the  celebration. 
The  trip  over  the  mountain  was  made 
leisurely,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing — such  as  helps  the  traveler  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  attractive  scenery 
on  the  picturesque  Laurel  Hill. 

Jenners  was  reached  at  two  o’clock, 
and  soon  thereafter  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced.  If  there  was  any  evidence 
needed  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Gillespie 
and  his  household  to  properly  conduct 
a  hotel  it  was  given  in  the  dining-ro9m 
that  afternoon.  It  is  a  safe  assertion 
that  a  finer  dinner  has  not  been  served 
in  the  county.  AlthoughJMr.  Gillespie 
has  not  had  charge  of  this  hotel 
more  than  tw'o  months  he  has  expended 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  improvements 
about  ^the  house,  and  it  may  now  be 
classed  among  the  very  pleasant  houses 
of  entertainment  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Gillespie  has  had  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  hotel  busines,  and  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  he  will  become 
very  popular  at  Jenners. 

I  The  party  reached  home  early  Sun- 
!  day  evening,  and  each  member  has 
|  cause  to  retain  pleasant  rcollections  of 
the  trip,  which  was  one  of  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  throughout.  v 

L _  _ _ . 
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Allegheny  County  Md.,  andSomerset  Coun 

ty  Pa.,  Compared. 

V "  / 

Allegheny  county  was  taken  from  Washing¬ 
ton  county  and  organized  in  1790  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  4.809  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Census  of  the  year.  Its  area  was  1050 
square  miles,  or  672,000  acres,  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  land  of  the  State.  Its  growth  in 
population  and  development  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  history  was  slow— showing  a 
population  of  only  15,690  in  1840.  Since  then 
the  growth  in  every  respect  has  been  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  In  1873  Garrett  county  was  organized 
wholly  from  Allegheny,  taking  therefrom 
about  two  thirds  oi  its  timber,  but  only  about 
one-third  of  its  population.  The  population  of 
the  two  counties  now  amount  to  about  60.000  in¬ 
habitants.  Allegheny  stands  No.  19,  in  the  23 
counties  in  the  State  and  was  named  after 
the  Allegheny  Mountains; all  the  other  counties 
with  one  exception  were  named  for  distin¬ 
guished  persons  mostly  after  Princes,  Queens 
and  Lords.  Allegheny  had  her  centennial  in 
1890.  A  very  happy  and  satisfactory  one. 

Somerset  county  was  taken  from  the  .county 
of  the  mother  Bedford  and  organized  in  1795, 
with  the  county  seat  at  Queenstown  soon  after 
called  Somerset.  Its  territory  covered  1066 
square  miles;  682,240  acres,  sixteen  miles  larg¬ 
er  than  its  neighbor  Allegheny.  While  it  was  a 
part  of  Bedford  county,  it  was  known  as  Broth- 
ersvalley.  Brothersvalley  still  exists  but  only 
as  a  small  township.  It  cannot  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained  what  the  population  of  the  county  was 
at  the  time  of  its  organization.  But  in  1800,  the 
National  Census  gave  it  10,188  inhabitants 
nearly  twice  the  population  of  Allegheny.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  now  to  understand  when  or 
how  the  one  could  so  much  surpass  the  other 
in  population  and  growth,  when  the  two  were 
so  much  alike  in  climate,  size  and  many  other 
respects.  But  Somerset  had  the  old  densely 
populated  counties  in  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
mountains,  to  draw  from-  In  these  were  many 
persons  eager*  for  new  homes,  fresh,  cheap 
lands.  Allegheny  drew  her  earliest  settlers 
from  the  lower  counties  in  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  some  from  Virginia,  but  as  the  emi¬ 
grants  then  were  mostly  of  the  agricultural 
class,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  attracted  by  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Allegheny.  Still  there 
were  fine  valleys  and  botioms  to  say  nothing 
about  the  glades  and  excellent  uplands  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  county.  In  time  all  these 
were  discovered  and  appreciated.  Settlements 
and  land  surveys  began  early  in  the  seventeen 


,  cd  and  Iforties  at  Spepton  below  Cum- 

.Land,  and  a ;  or  near  Fort  Cumberland.  Col. 
Thomas  Cresipwas  about  the  first  settler  at 
Skipton,  in  Ais  stone  house  as  a  fortification 
against  the  Indians.  Later,  and  now  the  place 
is  known  as  ‘  Old  Town”.  He  died  in  1790,  over 
one  hundred  years  of  age.  Had  three  sons  and 
grandsons  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  All  offi¬ 
cers— another  son  killed  on  Savage  by  the  In¬ 
dians  about  1756. 

Allegheny  county  had  its  Braddocks  and 
Somerset  its  Forbes,  road  paralell  with  each 
other.  Both  military  ways.  The  first  was 
traversed  in  1755  by  an  unsuccessful  army  un¬ 
der  Gen.  Braddock,  and  the  other  by  a  victori¬ 
ous  one  under  Gen.  Forbes  in  1758,  who  captur¬ 
ed  the  long  coveted  post,  Fort  Duquesne — 
Braddock  roadwas  abandoned  in  1758  and  a  new 
one  was  made  without  delay  and  expense.  The 
former  road  had  an  ill  omen  attached  to  it. 
Possibly  there  was  a  little  superstition  attend¬ 
ed  the  route.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish— American  forces  in  1758  were  stronger  and 
better  prepared  than  in  the  Campaign  of  1755, 
and  the  French  army  much  weaker. 

The  M^yersdale  and  Virginia  contingents 
rallied  at '  Fort  Cumberland,  and  joined  Gov. 
Forbes’  army,  at  Raystown— later,  Bedford, 
Allegheny  county  feels  a  pride  in  her  old 
Fort  Cumberland  of  1753,  with  its  many  histor¬ 
ic  incidents.  But  Somerset  too  has  its  forts, 
one  at  old  Stoyestown,  the  town  itself  being 
named  for  an  old  revolutionary  soldier  of  that 
name  and  there  were  three  other  quaint  forts 
in  the  Turkeyfoot  region,  of  which  history  is 
not  so  definite  but  there  is  still  object  evidence 
that  they  existed  in  ancient  times. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  GENEROSITY  OP  ALLEGHENY 


Bounties  and  pensions  are  not  as  modern  as 
some  might  suppose  for  inl777Maryland  was  cal¬ 
led  on  for  2000  soldiers,  To  induce  enlistments 
to  fill  the  call,  the  Legislature  of  that  year 
passed  a  law  of  offering  a  bounty  of  50  acres  of 
land  and  a  suit  of  clothes  to  each  volunteer.  In 
a  short  time  the  state's  quota  was  filled  with 
faithful  soldiers  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In 
1781,  by  another  law  the  state  set  apart  all  the 
vacant,  or  unappropriated  lands  “westward  of 
Fort  Cumberland’,  for  the  soldiers,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  elapsed  before  they  secured 
their  lands.  In  1788  five  years  after  peace 
Frances  Deakens  wa-1  appointed  suryeyer  with 
ten  assistants  to  lay  off  the  soldier  lots  west  of 
Cumberland.  In  a  little  over  one  hundred  days 
these  surveyers  laid  off  4165—50  acre  lots  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  the  above  number.  These  lots 
absorbed  about  one-half  of  the  territory 'above 
Cumberland— 208,350  acres.  The  lots  were 
awarded  or  distributed  by  some  kind  of  a  lot¬ 
tery,  one  to  each  private  soldier,  and  four  to 
each  commissioned  officer.  1822  soldiers  thus 
secured  their  promised  bounties, and  212  officers- 
But  there  remained  over  1495  lots,  which  the 
state  afterwards  disposed  of  as  other  vacant 
lands.  So  the  territory  of  Allegheny  had  the 
honor  to  satisfy  these  revolutionary  patriots. 
Many  of  these  lands  have  been  merged  into 
“tracts.”  But  there  are  numerous  ones 
still  designated  as  military  lot  number. 

These  two  kindred  countries  have  “faced  and 
kissed  each  other,”  as  has  been  appropriately 
written  heretofore,  for  a  hundred  years  or  more 


with  Mason  and  Dixon  pacifying  line  between  1 
the  Northern  cheek  of  the  one,  and  Southern  j 
cheek  of  the  othen  thus  in  friendly 
touch  for  nearly  forty  miles.  I  Cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
call  it  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  his  1 
toric  line,  on  the  Allegheny  side  that  your  con¬ 
tributor  ‘  first  saw  the  light’  and  grew  up  to 
man’s  estate  with  numerous  and  near  kindred  1 

on  either  side.  '  ' 

June  7, 1898.  Cumberland,  Md. 
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